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THUS SHALT THOU SAY UNTO THE CHILDREN or 
ISRAEL, I AM HATH SENT ME UNnTO YOU. 
Exod. iii. 14. 


VERUM ILLE, VIR MACNIFICUS, -QUERIT ARGU- 
MENTUM NON EX BDEFINITIONE DEI DESUMP- 
TUM, SED EX IPSA RATIONE NATURAL1, ET PER 
QUOD DEDUCAMUR IN -DEFINITIONEM DEL. 

| Phil. a Limborch Epiſt. ad Job. Locke. 
Locke's Works, Vol. IV. P. 443. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Containing a View of the Arguments that 
have been uſed for proving the Exiſtence 
and Attributes of God, and the Reaſens 
for propoſing a new one. 


HOUGH the following argument 

may be eaſily enough underſtood 
without any preface or introduction,” yet 
there will be ſome advantages in having 
firſt read what is here delivered: it will, 
| hope, contribute to remove a prejudice 
that has long prevailed againſt our endea- 
vouring to prove the being and perfections 
of God otherwiſe than from the conſidera- 


tion of his works; and the reader, being 
previouſly made acquainted with the na- 
B | ture 
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ture of the following argument and the 
reaſons for now offering it to the public, 
will be better qualified to judge of it, and 
perhaps be better diſpoſed to give it his 
attention. 

To prove the exiſtence, unity, and abſo- 
lute perfection of the ſupreme Being, and 
thereby to cſtabliſh the foundation of re- 
ligion natural and revealed, two kinds of 
arguments or methods of reaſoning have 


been uſed. What theſe are Doctor Ed- 


mund Law * has briefly deſcribed in the 
Preface to his Tranſlation of Archbiſhop 
King's Treatiſe on the Origin of Evil. 
There are two general ways of reaſon- 
ing, called arguments a priori and 4 poſ- 
« feriort, or according to what logicians 
commonly tile the ſynthetic and analytic 
% methods. The former lays down ſome 
evident principles, and then deduces the 
* ſeveral conſequences neceſſarily reſulting 


* Now Biſhop of Carliſte. 
* from 
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from them. The latter begins with the 
* phenomena themſclves, and traces them 
up to their original, and from the known 
properties of theſe phenomena arrives 
Lat the nature of their cauſe. Now the 
* former of theſe is evidently preferable 
* where it can be had; fince the latter 
** muſt depend upon a large induction of 
* particulars, any of which failing invali- 
« dates the whole argument and ſpoils a 
« demonſtration.” 

Doctor S. Clarke, in his anſwers to a ſixth 
and a ſeventh letter concerning the argu- 
ment a priori, ſays: © There are but two 
* ways by which the being, and all or any 
* of the attributes of God, can poſſibly be 
proved: the one 4 priori, the other 4 
pate rio. The proof à poſleriori is level 
to all men's capacities; becauſe there is 
an endleſs gradation of wiſe and ulcful 
* phenomena of nature, from the moſt 
obvious to the moſt abſtruſe, which affords 
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% at leaſt a moral and reaſonable proof of 
* the being of God, to the feveral capaci- 
ties of all unprejudiced men, who have 
any probity of mind. The argument 4 
* pgſteriori is indeed by far the moſt gene- 
* rally uſeful, moſt eaſy to be underſtood, 
* and in fome degree ſuited to all capaci- 
* ties, and therefore it ought always to be 
* diſtinaly inſiſted upon. But foraſmuch 
* as atheiſtical writers have ſometimes op- 
poſed the being and attributes of God by 
* ſuch metaphyſical reafonings as can no 
* otherwiſe be obviated than by arguing 2 
priori; therefore ibis manner of arguing 
« is alſo uſeful and neceſſary in its proper 
place. I ſhall now conſider more parti- 
a cularly the nature of theſe methods f 
reaſoning, how far cach of them has been 
carried, and with what degree of evidence 
they have proved their concluſion; and 
ſhall begin with the common argument 4 
peftericri 
When 
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When we confider our own nature and 
the nature of thoſe things which fall un- 
der our obſervation, we find numberleſs 
reaſons to convince us, that theſe are ſuch 
things as could not poſſibly have exiſted al- 
ways, or of themſelves. Hence we con- 
clude that their exiſtence, and the manner 
in which they have been diſpoſed, muſt 
have been the effe of ſome cauſe. And 
then the beauty, order, and utility fo con- 
ſpicuous in the contrivance and arrange- 
ment of theſe things diſplay to us ſuch evi- 
dent marks not only of deſign, but of vaſt 
power, knowledge, and goodneſs, that we 
conclude they muſt have been the work of 
ſome Being poſſeſſed of all theſe attributes 
in the moſt perfect manner. The great 
uniformity, conſtancy, and regularity with 
which all the operations in the material 
world are conducted ſufficiently indicate 
that the plan of the whole was deſigned 
and executed, and is ſtill carried on, by 
one 


one author and governor. And ſeeing not 
the leaſt reaſon or occaſion for ſuppoſing 
more than one, we conclude that there 1s 
but one firſt cauſe and ſupreme governor of 
all things, whom we call Gd. This is the 
ſubſtance of the argument a Poſteriori, and 
this method of reaſoning is ſo natural and 
congenial to the human mind, that there 
is no nation on which it has not had ſome 
ſort of influence. For the moſt ignorant 
and uncultivated part of mankind appear 
to have apprehended that the things of this 
world were dependent on Beings of a na- 
ture ſuperior to thoſe that were the objects 
of their ſenſes. Among the ancients, thoſe 
who had the greateſt ſhare of genius and 
ſagacity, and had moſt enlarged their know- 
ledge and improved their underſtandings 
by meditation and deep reſearches into the 


nature of things, were the moſt firmly 
perſuaded that this world was the work of 
lome great Being of whoſe power and per- 
fections 
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fections they entertained very ſublime ideas. 
As human knowledge has been much en- 
larged, eſpecially by the late diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy and the ſeveral branches of na- 
tural philoſophy, the argument a pofterior: 
nas been wonderfully ſtrengthened. And 
we find that Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and 
others I might name, to whom the world 
15 indebted for thoſe great diſcoveries, and 
whoſe extraordinary abilities have been 
juſtly deemed an honour to our ſpecies; 
we find, I fay, all thoſe deep and accurate 
reaſoners, thoſe moſt ſagacious diſcoverers 
of truth, have ſtrenuouſly contended, that 
the phænomena of nature clearly evince 
the eternalexiſtence, power, and perfections 
of the Creator, and they valued the moſt 
beautiful and grandeſt of their diſcoveries 
chiefly as they tended to illuſtrate and con- 
firm this important truth. 
We may therefore ſay, that the argu- 
ment à poſleriori naturally affects the hu- 
man 
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man mind in proportion to its capacity 
and its improvement: to the loweſt under- 
ſtandings it affords ſome glimmering of the 
truth; to the higheſt and moſt improved it 
ſhines with full luſtre, and impreſſes them 
with a clear and firm perſuaſion that an 
all- perfect Being is the author and gover- 
nor of the univerſe. To our other argu- 
ments @ poſteriori we may reaſonably add 
all thoſe which prove, that our bible con- 
tains many ancient prophecies which have 
been exactly fulfilled, and records many 
miraculous events which really came to paſs: 
for theſe are ſo many ſtrong and clear ar- 
guments to prove the exiſtence of one all- 
perfect and original author of all things; 
ſuch as that book deſcribes, and by whoſe 
direction and aſſiſtance it claims to have 
been written. 

But ſome there have been who imagined 
they could account for the preſent exiſt. 
ence of things, and all the appearances of 

nature, 
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nature, in a more eaſy and conceivable 
manner than by conſidering them as the 
works of one eternal, omnipotent, and 
omniſcient Being. They thought it unne- 
ceſſary to look beyond the material world, 
the viſible mundane ſyſtem, or to enquire 
for any cauſe of its exiſtence. They con- 
tended that the univerſe or entire ſyſtem 
of things had u author, but has exiſted al- 
ways and of itſelf, and is actuated by an 
indefeaſible neceſſity impregnated, as it were, 
with a powerful vivifying principle, by 
whoſe energy all the various generations, 
corruptions, operations and changes of 
things are inceſſantly carried on, without 
a beginning and without a poſſibility of 
ever coming to anend. It is probable that 
but a very few perſons have ever been able 
to bring themſelves to think ſeriouſly in 
this manner. Spinoza indeed ſeems to 
have done ſo: he conceived that all ſub- 
ſtances are but parts or different modifica- 

tions 
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tions of one infinite, indiviſible ſubſtance, 
which he calls God, or the divine nature; 
and that this one ſubſtance muſt of neceſſity 
modify itſelf into infinite things, in infi- 
nite manners, or in all poſſible varieties. 
He has taken a great deal of pains to prove 
that this is the true ſyſtem of nature; and 
proceeds in a formal manner with defini- 
tions, axioms, and all the apparatus of de- 
monſtration. It would be tedious, though 
not difficult, to ſhew that he proceeds en- 


tirely on falſe principles, that ſeveral of 


his definitions are ambiguous or unintelli- 
gible, that many of his axioms contain 
aſſertions contrary both to ſcience and ex- 


perience, and that moſt of his definitions 
and axioms are ſo contrived as to preſup- 
poſe or include the chief points which by 
their help he endeavours to demonſtrate. 


The fallacies and abſurditics of his argu- 


ments have been fully expoſed by Doctor 


Clarke in his Demonſtration of the Being and 
Attri- 
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Attributes of God. I ſhall mention but one 
circumſtance, which alone will be ſuffici- 
ent to ſhew that this atheiſtical ſcheme of 
Spinoza's is utterly inconſiſtent with the 
| phenomena of nature. He acknowledges 
{which indeed he could not avoid doing) 
that his principles muſt neceſſarily oblige 
us to deny all final cauſes, or that parti- 
calar things were made and deſigned for 
the purpoſes they are known to ſerve. He 
therefore imputes 1t to mere ignorance and 
ſuperſtition that men have imagined © their 
eyes were made for ſeeing, their teeth for 
* chewing, food for nouriſhing their bodies, 
the ſun for giving light, or the ſea to be a 
proper receptacle for fiſhes.” All this is the 
plain and acknowledged conſequence of his 
iyſtem: fo that till a man thinks he can 
bring himſelf to give up his former notions 
of theſe matters and re ject them as vulgar 
prejudices, the effects of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, he muſt not expect to receive 
any 


a 


any ſatisſaction from the demonſtrations of 
Spinoza. 

Common ſenſe and, I may ſay, experi- 
ence will always be able to prevent men 
ia general from falling into the abſurdities 
of downright atheiſm, or from being per- 


ſuaded by any metaphyſical ſubtilties, that 
all things are ſo carried on by a blind and 
fatal receffiry that no one event could pofli- 
bly have happened otherwiſe than it has 
done, Atheiſtical writers therefore, not 
being like to bring over many proſelytes to 
their way of thinking, are not ſo danger- 
ous to the cauſc of religion and morality 
as thoſe that are called Scepticłs. Theſe 
are ſuch as admit that this world muſt in- 
deed have been the work of ſome ſuperior 
Being, who is to be called God, and who 
had power and intelligence enough to do 
juſt what we ſce he has done; but at the 


The reader will find the paſſages in Spinoza's 
works here referred to, frequently cited in Doctor 
Clarke's Demonſtration, 


ſame 
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{ame time aſſert, that none of our argu- 
ments are ſufficient to produce a rational 
and firm belief of the perfeQions of his 
natural and moral attributes, whereon we 
may found a ſyſtem of religious duties due 
to him as the moral governor of the world, 
vho concerns himſelf in the happineſs of 
his creatures, and from whoſe goodneſs 
and power we might hope for protection 
in this life, or for happineſs in a better life 
hereafter. Theſe writers would have us 
believe the exiſtence of a God, or ſuperior 
Being, merely as a ſpeculative truth, not 
as one from which we might, with a rea- 
ſonable certainty, draw any inferences that 
ſhould influence our conduct or give us 
either hopes or fears: and thus they pro- 
poſe a ſyſtem which, for any uſeful pur- 
pole, is no better than atheiſm, 

Before | give an account of the method 
of reaſoning on this ſubject ſyntbetically or 
2 priori, it may be proper to take ſome 


notice 
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notice of the objections made by ſceptical 
writers to thoſe arguments that are drawn 
@ poſteriori for proving the being and per- 
fections of God. To find what theſe ob- 
jections are, we need look no further than 


to the writings of the late Mr. Hume. 


That gentleman, trom his firſt ſetting out 
in the literary world, ſeems to have bent 
all his endeavours to invalidate and difcre- 
dit every ſpecies of argument that has been 
uſed to prove the exiſtence of one ſapreme, 
all-perfect author of the univerſe. It was 
plainly with this view that, in his Eſays or 
Enquiry concerning the Human Underſland- 
ing, he advanced certain principles and 
notions which, if admitted, would ſubvert 
our reaſonings not only on this ſubjeR, 
but on moſt others. The falſe notions and 
groundleſs cavils he has propoſed in theſe 
eſſays have been fully refuted by the learn- 
ed and judicious Doctor Leland in his View 


of the Deiſtical Writers. And Doctor Beattie 
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in his excellent Eſſay on the Nature and In- 
mutability of Truth, has in a very maſterly 
manner demoliſhed his whole ſyſtem of 
ſcepticiſm, and proved it to be entirely 
repugnant to thoſe received principles on 
which all our reaſonings are naturally and 
neceſſarily founded. This ingenious work 
ſeems to have had ſome effect on Mr. 
Hume, and to have made him depart ſome- 
what from that extravagant and exceſſive 
| ſcepticiſm he had ſo long cultivated. In 
his laſt work (publiſhed after his death) 
entitled Dialogues concerning Natural Reli- 
gien, he admits, what he had formerly de- 
nied, that we may rationally and with 
confidence argue from the nature of an 
effect to the nature of its cauſe, and that 
we may by this means aſſure ourſelves that 
this world muſt have been the work of a 
very powerful and intelligent Being. But 
he will not allow that we can by any 
means ſatisfy ourſelves any further as to 

the 


the nature and attributes of this great Be- 
ing, In the introductory part of this work 
he expreſſes himſelf thus: © What truth 
« ſo obvious, ſo certain as the being of a 
God, which the moſt ignorant ages have 
acknowledged, for which the moſt refined 
« -eniuſes have ambitiouſly ſtriven to pro- 
« duce new proofs and arguments? What 


truth ſo important as this, which is the 

ground of all our hopes, the ſureſt foun- 
dation of morality, the firmeſt ſupport 
« of ſociety, and the only principle which 
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* ought never. to be a moment from our 
thoughts and meditations? But in treat- 
ing of this obvious and important truth 
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* what obſcure queſtions occur concerning 
* the nature of this divine Being, his attri- 
« butes, his decrees, his plan of provi- 
« dence? Theſe have been always ſubject- 
ed to the diſputations of men; concern- 
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ing theſe human reaſon has not reached 
* any certain determination. But theſe 


© are 
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« are topics ſo intereſting that we cannot 
+ reſtrain our reſtleſs inquiries with regard 
to them; though nothing but doubt, uncer- 
* tainty and contradiction have as yet been the 
* reſult of our moſt accurate reſearches.” 
This laſt is a very violent aſſertion, and 
would make one think the author intended 
to point out ſome contradictions in the ar- 
guments that have been uſed to prove the 
pertections of the divine nature and attri- 
butes: but no ſuch thing has he even at- 
terapted. Two of the perſons engaged in 
this dialogue are little more than cyphers; 
the third who conducts and concludes the 
converſation, and gives the reſult of the 
whole, is much employed in recapitulating 
the difficulties and objections Mr. Hume, 
in his eſſays, had propoſed on this ſubject; 
and therefore we are to ſuppoſe he expreſſ- 
es the author's own ſentiments. 
Though he gives up molt of theſe objec- 
tions, yet he goes on to treat the ſubject - 
C of 


[1 
of natural - theology with great levity 
through a large part of the work *, and 


with a kind of ſtudied 1nconfiſtency 
throughout the whole, running himſelf 


* To give but one inftance of the levity with 
which our author has treated his ſubject. When 
Cleanthes had ſhewn that, from the evident marks of 
contrivance, deſign and wiſdom which appear in the 
works of nature, we muft conclude from analogy, 
that the world had a moſt powerful and wiſe maker. 
Philo, for ſo the principal ſpeaker is called, obſerves ; 
„The Bramins aſſert, that the world aroſe from an 
« infinite ſpider, who ſpun this whole complicated 
„ maſs from his bowels, and annihilates afterwards the 
« whole or any part of it, by abſorbing it again, and 
« refolving it into its own eſſence. Here is a ſpecies 
of coſmogony, which appears to us ridiculous ; 
*© becauſe a ſpider is a little contemptible animal, 
«« whoſe operations we are never likely to take far a 
© model of the whole univerſe. But ſtill here is a 
+ new ſpecies of analogy even in our globe. And 
«« were there 2 planet wholly inhabited by ſpiders, 
„ which is very poſſible, this inference, would there 
appear as natural and irrefragable-as that which in 
our planet aſcribes the origin of all things to deſign 
Hand intelligence, as explained by Cleanthes. Why 
ce an orderly fyſtem may not be ſpun from the belly as 
© well as from the brain, it will be difficult for him to 
give a ſatisfactory reaſon.” (Page 141.) 


fre- 
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!requently, and without the leaſt heſitation, 
into the moſt palpable contradictions. 
From which it appears that the author 
could have had nothing in view but to 


blind and puzzle the minds of his readers, 
to take off their attention from the real 


merits of the queſtion, and make them 
imagine that no concluſions were to be 
expected on this ſubjeR that can afford any 
inference that may affef# human life, or can 
be the fource of any actien or forbearance, 
or that can enable us to infer the moral at- 
tributes of God with any appearance of pro- 
bability. 

This is plainly . the author would 
have his readers think, and what he thought 
himſelf; as we may ſee from the concluſion 
he makes Philo, the principal ſpeaker, draw 
when he comes to ſum up what had been 
ſaid. He does not chooſe to propoſe his 
concluſion poſitively but, as it were, hy- 
pothetically, yet he does more than inſi- 
C 2 nuate, 
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nuate, that it is the only one we need 
ever expect to arrive at. | 
It, ſays he, the whole of natural the- 
** ology, as ſome people ſeem to maintain, 
«* reſolves itſelf into one ſimple, though 
* ſomewhat ambiguous, at leaſt undefined 
* propoſition ; that the cauſe or cauſes of 
© order in the univerſe probably bear ſome 
* remote analogy to human intelligence : if 
this propoſition be not capable of exten- 
ſion, variation, or more particular expli- 
cation; if it affords no inference that af- 
u fects human life, or can be the ſource of 
any action or forbearance; and if the 
* analogy, imperfect as it is, can be carried 

no further than to the human intelli- 
* zence, and cannot be transferred with 
* any appearance of probability to the 
* other qualities of the mind; (be means 
* the moral qualities) if this be really the 
* caſe, what can the moſt inquiſitive, con- 


* templative and religious man do more 
| than 


© ay 

than give a plain, philoſophical aſſent to 
« the propoſition as often as it occurs, and 
believe that the arguments on which it 
is eſtabliſhed exceed the objections which 
lie againſt it? Some aſtoniſhment indeed 
« will naturally ariſe from the greatneſs of 
the object; ſome melancholy from its 
« obſcurity; and ſome contempt for hu- 
* man reaſon, that can give no ſolution 
more ſatisfactory with regard to ſo ex- 
ttaordinary and magnificent a queſtion.” 
(Page 261—263.) 

If Mr. Hume really thought we could 
not, with a reaſonable and ſufficient de- 
gree of probability, arrive at higher and 
clearer ideas of the divine Being and his 
perfections than he has here repreſented ; 
it is very ſurpriſing he ſhould not have 
been able with all his induſtry and ſubti- 
lity to produce any one ſolid, or even neu 
objection to thoſe arguments which are 
commonly eſteemed ſufficient to ſatisfy 
any 
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any reaſonable perſon, that there is but 
one original Being, the firſt cauſe of all 
things, and that he muſt be unlimitedly 
perfect in all attributes both natural and 
moral. | 

All the objections to our arguments that 
Mr. Hume has ſeriouſly urged, and to 
which he has not allowed Philo's oppo- 
nents to give any anſwer, are but three: 
they are indeed all that have ever been 
made, and the reader will eaſily perceive 
how little weight there is in them. Firſt, 
that from conſidering the phænomena of 
nature which fall under our obſerya- 
tion, we cannot prove that their author 
muſt be the author of univerſal nature, or 
even that they muſt all be the work of one 
Being, and not the joint work of feveral 
diſtinct independent Beings. (Page 109.) 
Secondly, that admitting theſe phaznomena 
are the work of but one Being, yet as the 


cauſe ought only to be proportioned to the 
| effect, 
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effect, and the effects are not infinite, we 
have no right to aſcribe to their author 
any greater power and intelligence than 
were neceſſary for the produQion of theſe 
effects; and therefore we cannot prove 
that the power and knowledge of the Deity 
muſt be infinite or unlimited. (P. 104, 105;} 
if by theſe objections Mr. Hume intended 
only to ſhew, that from conſidering the 
phænomena of nature we cannot frictly 
demonſtrate the unity or the unlimited per- 
fection of their author, we may admit his 
objections, ſo far, without hurting our 
cauſe in the leaſt. The moſt learned and 
judicious divines (as I hall have occaſion 
to obſerve hereafter) freely acknowledge 
that the argument @ poſter:or; is not ſuch 
as can prove the unity of the ſupreme 
Being, or the unlimited perfections of his 
attributes, in a way that may be called 
ftriftly demonſtrative. Yet they maintain 
that it proves theſe important points to fo 
very 
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very high a degree of probability as ought 


to leave no doubt in the mind of any rea- 
ſonable unprejudiced perſon, who fairly 
examines it on the ſame principles he 
would examine the force of any other 
probable argument; and they iaſiſt that it 
is ſufficient to produce in us a firm belief 
and aſſurance, approaching as near as poſ- 
ſible to that actual and certain knowledge 
which is produced by demonſtration. If 
therefore Mr. Hume meant to object only 
to the want of ſtrict demonſtration in the 
argument a poſteriori, he had no opponents; 
and if he meant to ſhew that this argu- 
ment wants that high degree of probabi- 
lity we aſcribe to it, his reaſonings are ex- 
tremely weak. All he ſays againſt our 
concluding, that the univerſe had but one 
original author amounts only to this, © that 
* an intelligent Being of iuch vaſt power 
* and capacity as is neceſſary to produce 
* the univerſe exceeds all analogy and even 

compre- 
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* comprehenſion.” (P. 109.) Why fuch a 
Being ſhould be faid to exceed all analogy, 
or what can be the meaning of that phraſe, 
cannot conceive. This author allows 
that from our own ſmall powers and capa- 
cities we may, by analogy, form ideas of 
Beings endowed with vaſtly ſuperior pow- 
er. Why then may we not by purſuing 
the like analogy raiſe our ideas ſtill higher, 
and conceive one Being of the utmoſt power 
and capacity? What is there in reaſon to 
{top us? The idea of ſuch a Being carries 
with it no abſurdity; it is no more incon- 
ceivable than the idea of ſeveral independ- 
ent limited Beings having among them 
power ſufficient to produce and govern 
the univerſe. And ſurely it muft appear 
vaſtly more probable that all things are un- 
der the dominion of One, than that a num- 
ber of independent Beings (among whom 
there could be no poſſible ſubordination or 
any fort of relation or connection) ſhould 
all 
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all join in carrying on the operations of 
nature with that wonderful unitermity, 
regularity and conſtancy which we ob- 
ſerve; and which Mr. Hume himſelf ob- 
ſerves, and uſes as an argument to over- 
turn the Manichean hypothe/is of two inde- 
pendent principles, one the author of good 


and the other of evil. (P. 220.) Indeed 


we cannot think this writer was ſerious in 
ſuppoſing it to be more probable that the 
univerſe was produced and governed by a 
multitude of independent deities than by 
one But his great artifice, and what he 
laboured moſt, was to make his readers 
imagine that the ſupreine Being muſt be 
ſo utterly incomprehenſible to us, that we 


_ muſt deſpair of arriving at any rational or 


conſiſtent concluſion with regard to his 


nature and attributes, 


As to his ſecond objection : we grant that 
the finzte phænomena of nature which 
fall under our cognizance can never de- 


mon/trate 
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monſtratæ their cauſe to be infinite. But 
that, in this caſe, the cauſe * muſt only be 
proportioned to the effect, and therefore 
muſt be finite, is manifeſtly falſe. For as 
the cauſe here ſpoken of is allowed to be, 
not a mechanical or inſtrumental, but an 
intelligent and free cauſe, it is ſuch a one 
as may, and in all probability does, pro- 
duce effects much below what it is able to 
produce. And therefore we think it moſt pro- 
bable that the Being, who was able to pro- 
duce and govern that part of the univerſe 
which falls under our obſervation, is able 
to do every thing that can be done. We 
cannot conceive any thing too difficult for 
this Being his power and intelligence ſcem 
to tranſcend our own, as it were, infinite- 
ly, and we cannot even in imagination 
diſtinguiſh between that power which he 
muſt have and power infinite or unlimited. | 
Thus we ſee that theſe two objections of 
Mr. Hume's are fo far from overturning 

the 
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the proofs we draw a poſteriori for the uni- 
ty of the ſupreme Being, and the unlimited 
perfection of his power and intelligence, 
that they do not even /e/ſen their probabi- 
lity. | 
In his third objection, he repreſents our 
arguments for God's moral attributes as 
having no appearance of probability. And 
he is quite confident that the mixture of 
evil with good in the phænomena of na- 
ture muſt, at leaſt, prevent us from con- 
cluding that the author of nature is poſ- 
ſeſſed of both infinite goodneſs and infi- 
nite power. Epicurus's old queſtions, 
« ſays he, are yet unanſwered. Is he wil- 
« ling to prevent evil, but not able? then 
he is impotent. Is he able but not wil- 
ling? then he is malevolent. Is he both 
able and willing? Whence then is evil?” 
(Page 186.) 
Again, Why 1s there any miſery at all 
* in the world? not by chance ſurely, 
From 
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From ſome cauſe then. Is it from the 
intention of the Deity? but he is per- 
* fetly benevolent. Is it contrary to his 
intention? but he is almighty. Nothing 
* can. ſhake the ſolidity of this reaſoning, 
ſo ſhort, ſo clear, ſo deciſive; except we 
* aſſert that theſe ſubjects exceed all hu- 
* man capacity, and that our common 
« meaſures of truth and falſchood are not 
applicable to them; a topic which I have 
all along inſiſted on.” (P. 194) This 
objection he has endeavoured to enforce 
by a moſt horridly exaggerated account of 
the miſeries of all the animated Beings on 
this globe. And the inference he would 
have us draw is this: That as the opera- 
* tions of nature are carried on by an op- 
* poſition of principles, of pains and plea- 
«* ſures, of hot and cold, moiſt and dry, 
light and heavy, the true concluſion is, 
« that the original ſource of all things is 
+ entirely indifferent to all theſe principles, 

* and 
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and has no more regard to good above 
« jll, than to heat above cold, or light above 
heavy. And that by far the moſt pro- 
* bable hypotheſis ſeems to be, that the 
* cauſes of the univerſe have neither good- 
+ neſs nor malice”, (P. 221.) However I 
muſt obſerve that notwithſtanding this 
confident way of writing, Mr. Hume can, 
at times, expreſs himſelf more reaſonably 
and moderately. In one place Philo, (for 
I cite only what is delivered by him) hav- 
ing ſpoken of ſome circumſtances which 
give riſe to moſt of the evils of humaa life, 
is candid enough to add: What then 
« ſhall we pronounce on this occaſion ? 
Shall we ſay theſe circumſtances are not 
« neceſſary, and that they might eaſily have 
been altered in the contrivance of the 
e univerſe? This deciſion ſeems too pre- 
« ſumptuous for creatures ſo blind and ig- 
* norant. Let us be more modeſt in our 
* concluſions. Let us allow that if the 
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goodneſs of the Deity could be eſtabliſh- 
ed on any tolerable reaſons a priori (he 
* means reaſons not drawn from the nature of 
* bis works) theſe phenomena, however 
untoward, would not be ſufficient to ſub- 
vert that principle; but might eaſily in 
« ſyme unknown manner be reeoncilable 
* to it.” (P. 218.) And in another place 
he ſays: © there are many inexplicable dif- 
« ficulties in the works of nature, which, 
if we allow a perfect author to be proved 
* priori, are eaſily ſolved from the narrow 
N capacity of man who cannot trace infi- 
mite relations.” (P. 105.) 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Hume did 
not condeſcend to take any notice of the 
arguments by which many eminent writ. 
ers have eftabliſhed the benevolence of 
the Deity aot only from his works, but in 
the way here required, @ priori, or from 
his nature, conſidering him as a ſupreme 
independent Being, poſſeſſed of an abſo- 

lute 
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lute power over all things, and completely 
and unalterably happy in the enjoyment 
of his own perfections. But unhappily 
Mr. Hume's turn of mind did not allow 
him to pay any regard to the arguments 
on that ſide of the queſtion, though they 
certainly were not unworthy of his notice. 
He was a man of letters, and probably 
might have read Archbiſhop King's Trea- 
tiſe on the Origin of - Evil, or ſuch books as 
Boyle on final cauſes, Ray on the Wiſdom of 
Ged in the Works of the Creation, and Der- 
ham's Afro & Phyfico-Theology, written to 
prove that the author of nature muſt be 
poſſeſſed of perfect benevolence; and as 
he was here writing to eſtabliſh an opinion 
_ contrary to what, he muſt have known, 
theſe learned authors had maintained, it is 
very ſtrange he ſhould not have taken the 
leaft notice of the arguments by which 
they ſupported. their opinion, or even 
framed his own argurr ments ſo, that they 


* 
* 


might | 


© 
weight have appeared in ſome ſort as an 


anſwer to theirs. 


But as Mr. Hume choſe to treat his ſub- 
ject in a deſultory and declamatory, rather 
than an argumentative, manner, jt was his 
buſineſs to keep other writers and their ar- 
guments out of ſight, that he might have 
his reader, for the time being, all to him- 
ſeif “. 

As 


* Archbiſhop King has ſhewn in a very fatisfac- 
tory manner that all the evils incident to human life 
150 perfectly reconcilable with both the infinite good- 
fs and infinite power of our Maken But his ex- 
cellent treatiſe is very diffuſive, and many of his argu- 
ments are founded on certain circumſtances in the na- 
ture of man, and the diſpenfations of Providence to- 
wards him, which acheiſtical and deiſtical writers are 
not diſpoſed to admit: I therefore think it would be 
of ulc, if we could bring the queſtions relating to 
this matter within narrower bounds, and get rid of 
the captious objections of Epicurus and Mr. Hume 
na more ſummary way, by ſhewing that they are 
built entirely on one general principle, which, though 
tne objectors always ſuppoſe it evidently true, is ab- 
(vlutsly falſe, and that therefore their objections built 
pen it muſt fall to the ground. This I have at- 
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tion or ability to ſet them off to the beſi 
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As it was proper on this occaſion to ſhew 
how little weight there is in the ob jections 


that have been made to the argument 4 
pofteriori, which is applied to prove the 


exiſtence, unity and abſolute perfection of 


the ſupreme Being, I thought I could. not 


do better than to conſider theſe objections 


as they have been ſtated by Mr. Hume, 
who certainly did not want either inclina- 


advantage. He is a celebrated writer, and 


has been t thought one of our moſt formi- 


dable opponents: it may therefore be faſhi- 

onable to read, and perhaps, to admire, this 
work. of his; eſpecially as he is known to 
have ſet a particular value upon it, by the 


_ proviſion he made in his will for having it 


publiſhed after his deceaſe. And though he 
has written moſt part of this work in a man- 


tempted in an Efay on the Permiſſion of Evil, which 
may poſſibly appear as an Appendix to this work, if 
another edition Werd be called, rr. 


ner 
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ner between jeſt and earneſt, no doubt he 
expected it would have a ſerious effect in 
promoting the cauſe of infidelity and ſcep- 
ticiſm in which he had laboured fo long, 
Vor he has here openly inveighed againſt 
:evealed religion under the title of vulgar 
and popular ſuperftition, and endeavoured 
to remove the very foundation of natural 
rel gion by denying the probability of God's 
moral attributes. I know not how his ad- 
mirers will be able to reconcile that wiſ- 
dom and gravity of character they aſcribe 
to him, with his having employed his ta- 
lents, even to the laſt ſtage of life, in tri- 
fling ſo egregiouſly and ſo profeſſedly on, 
what he acknowledges to be, the moſt im- 
portant of all ſubjects, natural theology 
and religion. In the character of Philo he 
intended to exhibit to us a learned and 
acute ſceptical philoſopher ; but his ha- 
rangues are ſo inconfiſtent with each other 
that he gives us only the idea of a carcleſs 
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young ſtudent, with a lively imagination, 
and an elegant flow of language, declaim- 
ing in a College-hall on the wrong ſide of 
a queſtion. 

Many pious and ingenious perſons, 
though perfectly ſatisfied with the proofs 
for the exiſtence and abſolute perfection 
of the ſupreme Being, drawn from the 
works of the creation, have thought them- 
ſelves well employed in deviſing arguments, 
drawn from other topicks and conſiderati- 
ons, which might lead to the ſame conclu- 
ſion, and might prove it perhaps in a ſtill 
more forcible manner. Hence aroſe ano- 
ther way of reaſoning on this ſabjeR, uſu- 
ally called the argument a priori. The 
ſcholaſtic terms @ poſter iori and a priori are 
uſed to denote the two methods of argu- 
ing, one from the nature of effects to the 
nature of their cauſe, the other from the 
nature of a cauſe to the nature of its ef- 
fects. The argument @ priori, taken in 

this 
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this ſenſe, cannot be applied to the preſent 
ſubject; for we cannot argue from any 
thing conſidered as a cauſe when we mean 
to prove the exiſtence or the attributes of 
that Being who is the firſt cauſe of all 
things. Therefore when we ſpeak of prov- 
ing the being and attributes of God à pri- 
ori, we - muſt underſtand that term in a 
more comprehenſive ſenſe, as it denotes 
the common ſynthetic method of arguing, 
which is applicable to this as well as to 
moſt other ſubjects. In this method we 
lay down ſome evident principles or axi- 
ems, and from thence deduce other truths 
that are more complex. 
And as the principles from whence we 
begin are firſt known to us, and in the 
order of our thoughts are prior to the 
truths deduced from them, we are ſaid in 
this caſe alſo'to argue a priori. This way 
of reaſoning has been uſed by ſeveral au- 
thors, and it has been acknowledged that 
: if 


if demonſtration can be attained on this 
ſubject, it muſt be by purſuing this me- 
thod of reaſoning. 
The principal writers, and the lateit 1 
know of, who have cultivated th's method 
of reaſoning are Mr. Locke, Doctor Sa- 
muel Clarke, Doctor Fiddes and Mr. Wol- 
laſton. Theſe were very learned men, and 
no doubt were well acquainted with what 
preceding authors had written on the ſame 
ſubject, and would not fail to adopt from 
them ſuch arguments as they thought moſt 
for their purpoſe. The reader will there 
ſoro be ſufficiently informed of the nature 
of this method of reaſoning, and the pro- 
greis that has been made in it, if I give 
bim an account of the arguments that each 
of theſe eminent writers have advanced 
on this ſubject. 
Mr. Locke, in the fourth book of his 
Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, treats of 
our knowledge of the exiſtence of a God. 
| As 
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As this bock is well known, 1 ſhall only 
give the ſubſtance of hat he ſays, uſing 


his own words as nearly as poſſible, ' and 
not omitting any thing that is material to 


his argument, 

As ſomething does now exiſt ſomething 
muſt have exiſted always or from eternity, 
ſor nothing or mere non- entity could never 
have produced any thing. Again, there 
are in the world knowing intelligent Be- 
ings; but if there had ever been a time 
when no intelligent Being exiſted, when 
even the eternal Being. was void of all un- 
derſtanding, it is impoſſible there ſhould: q 
ever have been any intelligent Being at all. | | 
For it is impoſſible that things wholly void L 
of knowledge, and operating blindly and 4 
without any perception ſhould produce a 
thinking, knowing Being. It is manifeſtly 
repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, percep- 
tion and * and we can as eaſily 

concei ve 
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conceive matter to be produced by nothing 

as thought to be produced by mere matter, 
when before there was no ſuch thing as 
thought or any intelligent Being exiſting. 
Thus it is evident that not only ſome Be- 
ing, but ſome knowing intelligent Being 
muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from eternity. 
This diſcovery of an eternal mind, ſuffici- 
ently leads us to the knowledge of God. 
Since it will hence follow that all other 
knowing Beings that had a beginning muſt 
depend on him, and have no other ways 
of knowle Ige or extent of power than what 
he gives them. And therefore if he made 
thoſe he made alſo the leſs excellent pieces 
of this univerſe, all inanimate Beings ; 


whereby his omniſcience, power, and pro- 
vidence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his on 

attributes neceſſarily follow.” | 
Here ovr author goes on to ſhew that 
the eternal thinking Being cannot be mat- 
ter or any ſyſtem of matter however or- 
ganized, 
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ganized, diſpoſed or moved. He then con- 
tinues his argument as follows. 

But there are ſome who would have 
matter to be eternal, though they allow an 
eternal cogitative, immaterial Being. This 
though it takes. not away the being of a 
God, yet ſince it denies the firſt great piece 
of his workmanſhip, the creation, let us 
conſider it a little. 

Matter, it is ſaid, muſt be * be- 
- cauſe we cannot conceive how it could 
have been created or made out of nothing, 
But we do not imagine ourſelves to be 
eternal; we know that think ing ſubſtance 
within us, which we call . ourſelves, and 
which is diſtin from thoſe particles that 
compoſe our bodies, began not long finee 
to exiſt, and therefore muſt have been 
brought into exiſtence by ſome cauſe. If 
therefore we can allow a thinking Being to 
be made out of nothing, why cannot we 
alſo allow a material Being to be made out 

of 
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of nothing? only that we have the expe- 
rience of the one in our view, and not of 
the other. To ſay that we cannot admit 
it to be poſſible that any Being was made 
out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly 
conceive how it was done, is very unreaſon- 


able. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny 


the power of an infinite Being becauſe we 
cannot comprehend its operations. We 
do not deny other effects on the he ground, 
viz. that we cannot poſſibly conceive the 


manner of their production. It would be 


an over-valuing of ourſelves to reduce all 
to the narrow meaſure of our capacities, 


and to conclude all things impoſſible to be 


done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our 
comprehenſion.” | 
This is the ſubſtance of what Mr. Locke, 
in his eſſay, has ſaid in proof of the Being 
and attributes of God. And I ſuppoſe it 
will be allowed that this argument proves 
the exiſtence of ſome one eternal, ſelſ- ox- 
3 iſtent, 
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itent, intelligent, and powerful Being de- 
monſtratively; and that it proves to a very 
great degree of probability that this world 
owes its exiſtence to ſuch a Being. But ta 
make out a complete demonſtration on this 
ſabjeG, it remains to be proved, that there 
can be in the univerſe but one ſelt- exiſtent 
or unoriginated Being, to whom all other 
Beings or ſubſtances whatever mult owe, 
their exiſtence. What were Mr. Locke's 
ſentiments about making out ſuch a de- 
monſtration we may ſeg in his letters to 
Philippus à Limborck, profeſſor of divinity 
among the remonſtrants at Amſterdam. 
Mr. Locke had contracted an intimacy 
with that gentleman during his reſidenco 
in Holland; be highly eſteemed his learn- 
ing and abilities, and correſponded with 
aim on many important literary 9 
till the time of his death, _ 

Mr. Limborck in one of bis ons tells 
Mr. Locke he had been lately in the com» 
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pany of ſome learned men, where it was 
propoſed as a queſtion; by what argument 
may the unity of God be beſt demonſtrat- 
ed? and that a certain great perſonage in 
the company had deſired him to write to 
Mr. Locke and requeſt his opinion on this 
point. He intimates who this great perſon 
was, but his name 1s not mentioned: he 
appears to be of high rank in the ſtate, 
and is called in theſe letters vir primarms 
and vir magnificus. And Mr. Limborck 
ſays he had been drawing up an argument 
on this ſubject for his own uſe, which made 
him ſo very deſirous to know Mr. Locke's 
thoughts. He alfo tells Mr. Locke in an- 
other letter, what this great perſon defir- 


ed was an argument which might prove; 
© That a Being who exiſts neceſſarily or is 
« ſelf-exiſtent can be but one; and that this 
argument ſhould be drawn from the na- 
« ture of neceſſary exiſtence, and ſhould 
* conclude (as they term it in the ſchools) 

| — pri- 
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priori and not à poſteriori; that is, it 

«* muſt be proved from the nature of ne- 

« ceſſary-exiſtence that ſuch kind of exiſt- 

** ence cannot be common to many Be- 

« ings.” | 

Theſe letters of Mr. Limborck and Mr. 

Locke, though written on ſo important a 
ſabject, do not ſeem to be much known: 
| have not found them referred to by any 
writer but Doctor Clarke *, and he only 
cites a paſſage in one of Mr. Locke's let- 
ters, to ſhew that it is not ĩimproper to ar- 
gue on this ſubject 4 priori, though he has 
taken that phraſe in a ſenſe different from 
what Mr: Locke did. As theſe letters are 
written ſome in Latin and ſome in French, 
| ſuppoſe a tranſlation of ſuch parts of 
them as relate to the preſent ſubject will 
be acceptable to my readers. We are to 
obſerye that, on this . theſe writ- 


0 Demoyfration of the Being « and Artributes of G. 
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ers 


or 


ers uſe-the word God only as it denotes the 
perſon of God the Father, the ſupreme un- 
originated Being, 


Mr. Locke 7 Mr. Limborck. 


— * The queſtion you propoſe may be 
reduced to this: How may the unity of 
God be demonſtrated? Or how can it be 
demonſtrated that there is but one God? 
In order to reſolve this queſtion, before 
we come to prove the unity of God, it is 
neceſſary to know what is meant by the 
word Gad. The common idea, and I be- 
lieve, the true idea, which they ha ve of 
God who acknowledge his exiſtence, is this: 
that he is an independent; eternal, infinite, 
iucotporeal and all- perfect Being. This 
idea being once admitted it ſeems eaſy to 
deduce from thence the unity of God. In 
truth a Being who is all- perfect, or if I may 
fo ſay, * perfect can be but one; 
becauſe 


1971 

becauſe an all-perfeR Being cannot be de- 
ficient in any attribute, perfection, or de- 
gree of perfection, which it is better for 
bim to have than to be without. For ex- 
ample, to have power is 2 greater perfec- 
tion than to have none, and to have all 
power is a greater perfection than to have 
only ſome power; the ſame may be aid 
of knowledge. This being laid down, two 
omni potent Beings are „ 


I omit the proof which our author gives 
for the unity of God from his omnipotence ; 
or from his omniſcience: becauſe in this 
place he means by theſe terms a power to 
controul all other Beings in the univerſe, 
and an ability to know the thoughts of all 
others, and to conceal his own; which is 
plainly to preſuppoſe the unity of God, or 
to include it in the definition given of him. 
therefore paſs on to a further proof which 
the author relies moſt on. 


« But 
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« But if, to overturn the reaſoning [ 
have here uſed it ſhould be faid, that the 
two Gods, (or the two hundred thouſand, 
for by the ſame rgaſon that there may be 
two, there may be two millions, ſince 
there is nothing to limit the number), I 
ſay, if it be objected, that theſe many 
Gods have, each of them, a perfect omni- 
potence which is exactly the ſame, and 
alſo have the ſame knowledge, the ſame 
will, and exiſt equally in the ſame place; 
this is only to multiply the ſame Being, but 
at the bottom, and in the truth of the mat- 
ter, it is to reduce the ſuppoſed plurality 
to a real unity. For to ſuppoſe two in- 


telligent Beings who know, will, and do 


always the ſame thing, and who have not 


a ſeparate exiſtence, is to ſuppoſe a plu- 
rality in words, but in effect to affirm a 
real unity. For to be inſeparably united 
in underſtanding, in will, in action, and in 
place is to be as much united as an intel- 

ligent 
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ligent Being can be united with itſelt 
Conſequently to ſuppoſe that where there 
is ſuch an union there ean be ru Beings, 
is the fame 43 to ſuppoſe a diviſion with- 
out dividing, or a thing to be divided from 
itſelf.” (Dated, Oates, April 2, 1698.) 


Mr. Limborch 2 Mr. Locke. 


« I received your letter, and immediate- 
ly read it to the great man. He was then 
much engaged in buſineſs, but appointed 
another day when he had leiſure to enter 
into a longer conference on the ſubject, 
which its importance ſeemed to require. 
He approves of your reaſoning, upon the 
ſuppoſition that we are to admit the defi 
nition you give of God. For it is manifeſt 
that a Being who is abſolutely perfect, or 
poſſeſſes all perfections, can be but one. 
But then he requires an argument nat 
drawn from a definition of God, but from aur 


E natural 
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natural reaſon, and by which we may be led 
ta a definition of God. His own demon- 
ſtration he draws up according to this me- 
thod. Firſt, there is an eternal independ- 
ent Being, who is (elf-exiſtent, and exiſts 
by the neceſſity of his own nature. Se- 
condly, there is but one ſuch Being, and 
no more, Thirdly, this Being, becauſe he 
is but one, contains in himſelf all perfec- 
tions, and this Being is God. He ſays you 


have proved the firſt of theſe propoſitions . 


exccedingly well in your Eſay on the Hu- 
man Underftanding, and by the very fame 
arguments he uſes in his demonſtration ; 
ſo that you have juſt exprefſed his own 
thoughts. The more earneſtly therefore 
does he deſire to ſce the ſecond propoſition 
proved by you, which being ſirictly prov- 
ed, the third will be eaſily deduced from 
the two former. The ſecond, he ſays, is 
not proved, but pre-ſuppoſed, by all the 
divines and philoſophers, and evea by Des 


Cartes 
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Cartes himſelf. I do not doubt but he will 
communicate his proof to me; but, I be- 
lieve, not till he has ſeen your argument 
and compared his own thoughts with 
yours. However who can doubt here, 
but that the order of theſe propoſitions 
| ſhould be changed, and that which is the 
third be made the ſecond, and the ſecond 
be made the third? That is, when it is 
proved there is an eternal, independent 
Being, it ſhould next be proved that ſuch 
a Being muſt contain in itſelf all perfeQi- 
ons: for it cannot be, that any perfection 
ſhould be wanting to an eternal, independ- 
ent, ſelf-exiſtent Being, And this being 
proved, it may afterwards be inferred that 
there is but one ſuch Being. But to this 
manner of diſpoſing the propoſitions this 
objeQion is made, That we know of two 
natures or Beings eſſentially different from 
each other, 'thinking Beings and extended 
or material Beings. Now allowing that 

2 there 
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there is an eternal (elf-exiſtent thinking 
Being on whom we all depend, it might 
be ſaid that matter was alſo eternal and 
ſelf-exiſtent, and yet it would by no means 
follow that matter muſt contain in itſelf 
all perfections. Wherefore it is neceſſary 
firſt to prove there can be but one ſelf-ex- 
iſtent eternal Being, before it can be prov- 
ed that ſuch a Being contains in itſelf all 


_ Though 


* The odjection here made to Mr. Limborck's 
manner of diſpoſing the three propoſitious ought to 
have had no weight with theſe writers, for they all 
agree, that if we can either prove the abſolute perfec- 
tion, or the unity, of a ſelf-exiſtent Being, which 
ever of theſe is proved firſt, the other will follow 
of courſe. Indeed it ſeems ſtrange that it ſhouid 
have been thought poſſible to prove that there can be 
but one felf-exiſtent Being without our firſt knowing 
what muſt be the nature and attributes of ſuch a Be- 
ing. Mr. Locke in his eſſay has ſhewn evidently, 
that /ome ſelſ-exiſtent Being mult have been eternally 
poſſeſſed of power and intelligence, as otherwiſe ſuch 
attributes could never have come into exiſtence. But 
vet till it is proved that every ſelf-exiſtent Being or 

ſubſtance, 


= 23 
Though it would be highly agreeable 


to an inquirer after truth to ſee it evident- 
ly demonſtrated that there can be but one 
independent, ſelf-exiſtent Being; yet if that 
perhaps cannot be evidently demonſtrated, 
the obligation and the excellence of reli- 
gion would not be lefſened on that ac- 
count, as it is ſafficiently evident that 
we depend upon one ſuch Being only. 
This is the ſubſtance of what the great 
man ſaid to me, as far as I apprehended. 
his ſentiments. He deſired me to deſcribe. 
diſtinctly to you the kind of proof he re- 
quires, and bid me thank you moſt parti- 
cularly for the trouble you have taken on 
his account. He is ſorry to hear you are 
infirm, and would by.no means engage you 
in ſubtle diſquiſitions that might fatigue 


ſubſtance, as ſuch, muſt have power and intelligence 
or ſome other attributes incompatible: with the nature 
of matter it will be impoffible to demonſtrate that 
matter cannot be a ſelf-cxiſtent ſubſtance. 


I your 
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your mind. He wiſhes much for the eſta- 
bliſhment of your health, and if it will 
permit you to write your opinion as to the 
ſecond propoſition propoſed to you in the 
manner it now is, you will greatly oblige 
him. You will judge yourſelf of his me- 
thod, and of what anſwer it may be pro- 
per to give.” 


Mr. Locke to Mr. Limborch. 


Though my health ſhould not ſafely 
permit me to indulge the deſire I have of 
complying with the requeſt of that great 
man who has ſo favourably received my 

reflections, imperfect as they were, yet J 
could not ſacrifice it on a better occaſion 
than that which leads me to examine the 
ſubje he has engaged me in, and which 
gives me an opportunity of ſhewing how 
ready I am to obey his commands. But I 
am not like to make any ſuch ſacrifice, for 

if 
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if I do not ſuffer in his good opinion, my 
health will not ſuffer by writing as I now 
do. Being to deal with a perſon who rea- 
' ſans ſo acutely and has gone ſo deeply in- 
to this ſubject, I need not uſe many words 
to make myſelf underſtood. His great pe- 
netration will let him fee at once the bot- 
tom of the proof I am going to propoſe, 
2nd enable him to judge whether it be 
well or ill founded. I cannot but remark 
the accuracy of his judgment in the man- 
ner he has arranged his propoſitions, and 
it is true, as he well obſerves, that the di- 
vines, the philoſophers, and Des Cartes 
himſelf have ſuppoſed the unity of God 
without proving it*. If by the queſtion 

as 


That is; the divines, philoſophers, and Des 
Cartes by ſuppoſing the abſolute perfection of a ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, without proving it, did thereby pre- 
ſuppoſe the unity of God, For it is here agreed that 
the abſolute perfection of a Being implies or includes 
his unity, The proof given by Des Cartes of the 

Being 
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28 it was fixft propoſed to me I had under- 
Rood, as well as I now do, what was the 
aim of that able man, I would not have 
ſent you the anſwer | did, but one more 
concife and more conformable to the order 
of nature and of reaſon, in which order 
every thing appears in its beſt light. 

I believe whoever makes uſe of his 
reflection will perceive evidently, and with- 
out the leaſt doubt, that there has been 
from all eternity an intelligent Being, ] 
believe alſo it is evident to every thinking 
man that there is likewiſe an infinite Be- 
ing. Now, I fay, there cannot but be an 
infinite Being, and that Being muſt be 


Being and Attributes of God, which is here alluded © wy 
is in ſubſtance this. We can conceive the exiſtence 
of a ſelf-exiſtent, eternal and all-perfect Being; there- 
| fore ſuch a Being is poflible ; but fuch a Being could 
not be made to exiſt by the power of any other Being; 
therefore his exiſtence would be impoſſible, if he had 
not always actually exiſted : and conſequently fuch a 
| S · EE 


eternal. 
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eternal. Becauſe that which is infinite 


muſt have been ſo from eternity: for any 
additions made in time can never render 
a Being infinite, who was not fo in itſelf 
and from all eternity; it being the nature 
of an infinite, that nothing can be taken 
from it, or added to it. Hence it follows 
that an infinite Being cannot be divided, 
or be more than one. 'This is in my ap- 
prehenſion, a proof à priori that the inde- 
pendent, eternal Being is but one: and if 
we now a&d to this the idea of all poffible 
perfections we have the idea of one God, 
felf-exiftent, eternal, — 2 | 
omniſcient, &c. 

If this reaſoning of mine agrees with 
the ſentiments of that excellent perſon, k 
ſhall be extremely pleaſed. | And if it does 
not, I ſhall take it as a particular favour 
if he will be fo kind as to communicate to 
me his proof, which 1 will keep ſecret, or 
_ divulge 
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divulge as coming from him, juſt as he 
ſhall think proper.” 

May the 21ſt, 1698. 


1 Mr. Limborch 7 Mr. Locke. 


* have ſhewn your letter to the great 
man. He thanks you for the trouble you 
have taken, but however does not acqui- 
eſce in your reaſoning, His method is, in 
the firſt place, to prove there is ſome one 
ſelſ-exiſtent Being: ſecondly, that there is 
but one ſuch: thirdly, that he contains 
in himſelf all perfections, and therefore is 
God. Now in your argument, you ſup- 
pole it evident to every thinking man, that 
there is an infinite Being to whom nothing 
can be added, and from whom nothing can 
be taken away. But this is the ſame thing 
as to ſuppoſe that there is a Being every 

way perfect, which is his third propoſi- 
tion: ſo that you prove the ſecond by 
1 pre- 
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pre ſuppoſing the third; whereas the fe- 
cond ſhould ha ve been proved in its or- 
der, and then the third deduced from it. 
This was the reaſon why I would have 
had you conſider whether the order of 
theſe propoſitions ought not to be chang- 
ed, and the third made the ſecond. But 
if you would follow his method, you muſt 
firſt ſhew that there can be but one ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, and then infer that this Be- 
ing is infinite or all-perfect. He has not 
yet communicated his argument to me, 
and I doubt much whether he will do fo.” 


Mr. Locke to Mr. Limborch. 


the great man, and requeſt he will be 
pleaſed to communicate to me his method 


ing, ſince my reaſoning on that ſubject 
does not ſatisfy him. I ſhould be unwil- 
ling 


beg you will, in my name, wait on 


of proving the unity of a ſelf. exiſtent Be- 


| 

| 
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ling to impoſe on myſelf in a matter of ſo 
great importance, by refting on any falla- 
cious or infirm foundation. If he knows 
any reaſoning better or more firtn, I be- 
feech him candidly to impart it. If he 
would have it kept ſecret, you may pro- 
miſe for my ſilence. But if he does not 
grudge the world ſo great a benefit as it 
would be, I will publiſh it in the next edi- 
tion of my book, which is ſhortly to come 
out, acknowledging, if he will conſent, or 
concealing the author.” Oct. 4, 1698. 


Mr. Locke's requeſt was not complied 
with; and from this time we find no men- 
tion of this ſubjeQ in their correſpondence, 
till about a year after, when Mr. Lim- 
borch writes © I hear nothing now of the 
« great man, nor do I expect any anſwer 
* from him. He ſeems rather to avoid 
« meeting me, perhaps becauſe he thinks [ 
may preſs him for an anſwer : but I do 

* not 
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not intend to be importunate in urging: 
«* a thing which he appears to decline.” 
To this perſon, and his propoſed method 
of arguing, Mr. Locke plainly alludes in a 
letter to the reverend Mr. Bolde *, where- 
in he ſays; © The proofs I have ſet down 
in my book, of one independent, eternal, 
infinite Being ſatisfy me. And the gen- 
«* tleman that deſigned others, and pre- 
* tended that the next propoſition to that 
of the exiſtence of a ſelf-ſufficient Be- 
ing, ſhould be this; that ſuch a Being is 
but one, and that he could prove it an- 
« tecedent to his attributes of infinity, om- 
* nipotence, &c. I am ſince pretty well ſa- 
* tisfied, pretended to what he had not; 
and therefore I trouble not myſelf any 
further about the matter.” 

We ſec theſe learned writers, who had 
conſidered this ſubjeR ſo accurately, were 


* See an account of Mr, Locke's life prefixed to 


tis works. 
. both 
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both of opinion that the unity of a ſelf- 
exiſtent Being can never be proved uatil 
we firſt prove that ſuch a Being muſt be 
infinite and all- perfect. The argument 
Mr. Locke uſes to ſhew that if we ſuppoſe 
two Beings infinite and all- perfect, they 
will coaleſce and be really but one, is lia- 
ble to this objection: that he aſſerts two 
ſuch Beings muſt always will and dh the 
ſame things, or (as he expreſſes it) be 
united in vill and in action. Now he had 


1 expreſsly included freedom of will among 
| their perfections, which was right: there- 
\ fore the aſſertion that they muſt neceſſarily 
will and do always the fame thing cannot 
i be admitted as a ſtep in proving the unity 
or coaleſcence of theſe Beings. For, till 
1 it is actually demonſtrated that theſe two 
ſuppoſed Beings cannot be really diſtinct 
from each other, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
each of them has a diſtin will of his own, 


and that they may without interfering with 


each 
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each other carry on different deſigns and 
operations, all equally good and wiſe and 
ſuitable to their perfect power and wiſdom. 
So that if the unity of theſe ſuppoſed Be- 
ings cannot be proved from the fameneſs 
or coincidence of ail their natural attri- 
bates, it can never be proved from the ſup- 
poſed coincidence of their wills. I have 
mentioned this objection to Mr. Locke's 
manner of arguing on this point, that by 
conſidering it the reader may be better 
prepared to judge whether the 'ike or other 
objections may be made to an argument, 
of a ſimilar kind and on the ſame point, 
which he will find in the ſeventh propo- 
ſition of the following tract. 

From what has becu laid down in the 
foregoing letters we may perceive that the 
ſynthetic method of reaſoning on this ſub- 
je conſiſts entirely in demonitrating three 
propoſitions, Firſt, that there muit ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt ſome one Being, at leaſt, 


which 
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which is eternal and ſelf-· exiſtent or unori- 
ginated. Secondly, that a ſelf-exiſtent Be- 
ing as fucb muſt neceſſarily contain in itſelf 
all poſſible and unlimited perfections. And 
thirdly, that there can be but one ſuch Be- 
ing in the univerſe. The firſt of theſe is 
uſually confidered as almoſt ſell evident, 
and there has hardly ever been any difpate 
about it. Therefore in the account I am 
to give of the writers on this ſubject who 
| were ſubſequeat to Mr. Locke, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to what they have faid'in proof 
of the two laſt of theſe propoſitions. And 
that I may not ſwell this introduction too 
much, I ſhall give only the ſubſtance of their 
arguments, when | can abridge them with- 
out omitting any thing that is material. 

| Doctor Fiddes, in his work entitled The- 
ologia Speculativa or a Body of Divinity, 
has given a pretty full account of the ſe- 
veral kinds of arguments that have been 
uled for proving the exiſtence- and attri- 
butes 
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butes of God. In his ſecond chapter he 
treats of the ſynthetic way of reaſoning 
on this ſubject, and has laid it down in a 
very juſt and methodical manner in fix 
propoſitions, as follows: I. Something 
does now exiſt. II. Something has exiſt- 
ed eternally. III. Something has been 
cternally ſelf-exiſtent. IV. What is fſelf- 
iſtent muſt have all the perfections that 
exiſt any where, or in any ſubject. V. 
What is ſelf-exiſtent muſt have all poſſi- 
ble perfections, and every perfection in an 
infinite meaſure. VI. What has all poſſi- 
ble perfections in an infinite meaſure is 
God. 

need only recite what this author has 
faid in proof of his fourth and fifth pro- 
poſitions. Prop. IV. Wheat is ſelf-exiftent 
muſt have all the perfection; that exiſt any 
obere or in any ſubject. For fince nothing 
can arife out of nothing, and ſince there 
can be no perfectiou but what has. ſome 
F ſubjeR 
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ſubject of inherence, every perfection muſt 


or in one ſubject or other, into which it 


\ mitting, what of all things we are the leaf? 
able to conceive. an infinite progreffion of 
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have been eternally ſome where or other, 


muſt be ultimately reſolved; or elfe it 
could never have been at all; without ad- 


cficient cauſes, that is, an infinite ſeries of 
Beings derived one from another without 
a beginning or any original cauſe at the 
head of the ſeries. So that whatever per- 
ſections we obſerve in any Being muſt 
have been originally and eternally in the 
{clf-exiftent Being.” 

To prove his fifth propoſition, Toat the 
perfeflions of a ſelf-exiſtent Being mu} a.i 
be infinite or unlimited ; he utes two argu- 
ments. Firſt, we have proved, ſays he, 
that there is ſome Being or other which 
has been eternally ſelf-exiſtent, and there- 
fore have diſcovered one infinite attribute, 
at leaſt, of this ſelf-cxiſtent Being, that of 


etermty. 
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eternity. The queſtion now is, whether 
from one infinite attribute belonging to 
any ſubject, it will follow that all the other 
attributes of it muſt be infinite too? To 
this it is anſwered, that all properties eſ- 
ſentially follow the nature and condition 
of the ſubject, and muſt be commenſurate 
to it. For this reaſon we ſay, that wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs being attributes of an 
infinite ſubject, or one which is the ſub- 
ſtratum of one infinite attribute, theſe 
and all the other perſections belonging to 
it muſt be infinite alſo. Otherwiſe the 
| fame ſubject, conſidered as a ſubjeR, 
would be infinite in one reſpect and yet 
finite ia another; which, if it be not a 
contradiction, ſeems to border ſo near up- 
on one that we cannot comprehend the 
poſſibility of it.” 

Here I muſt obſerve that it is unuſual 
and perhaps improper to call exiffence (whe- 
ther it be temporary or eternal) an attri- 
F 2 bute. 
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Bure. But if eternal exiſtence implied in- 
Anity, the author might ha ve argued more 
conciſely than he does, and have ſaid at 
once, that all the attributes or pexſections 
of a ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt be infinite, as 
they all have the ſame eternity of exiſtence 
that their ſubject has, 

His ſecond argument is this. A ſelf⸗ 
exiſtent Being as the ſubjeR of any per- 
fection cannot limit itſelf; becauſe it muſt 


\ neceſſarily have exiſted from all cternity 


what it is, and have been the ſame in all 
properties eſſentially inherent in it, ante- 
cedently to any act or volition of its own. 
Nor can ſuch a Being be limited by any 
thing external to it; for, beſides that ſelf- 
exiſtence neceſſarily implies independence, 


properties which are eſſential to any ſub- 
ject can admit of no increale or diminution 
or the leaſt imaginable change, without 
deſtroying the eſſence itſelf of the ſubject. 
Nor yet can it be ſaid that there is any 

impoſ- 
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impoffibility in the nature of the thing that 


the perfeQions inhering in an infinite ſub- 
ject ſhould be in the higheſt or even in an 
infinite degree. Indeed it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble for us, (for the reaſons already aſſigned) 


to conceive how they ſhould be otherwiſe. 
Neither can ary ſuch impoſſibility ariſe 


from the nature of the perfeQions them- 
ſelves. If then the perfections of a ſelf- 
exiſteat Being cannot be limited by itſelf, 


nor by any thing external to it, nor from 
any invincible repugnancy in the nature of 
the perfections themſelves; I conclude that 


the ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt not only have 


all poſſible perfections, but every perfec- 


tion in an inſinite degree.” 
As to his ſixth propoſition, That a Being 
who has all perfections in an infinite meaſure 


1 God; this, he ſays, needs no proof or il- 


luſtration, for ſelf-exiſtence and all poſſible 


perſeQion being the primary characters of 


God, and included in the generally receiv - 


ed 
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ed notion of him, to what Being ſoe ver 
we prove theſe characters to belong, we 
prove the ſame to be God. To this he 
ſubjoins the following paragraph. 

* After all, it may be perhaps objected, 
that what I have ſaid in proof of a God, 
* only proves, that all perfections muſt 
* have had their original in one Being or 
* other, and that from all eternity; but it 
does not prove they muſt all center in 
* one, or that ſeveral perfections could not 


have been derived from ſeveral Beings 


* which have exiſted eternally. To this 
* I might anſwer in general, that my de- 
* ſign here is not directly to prove the 
* unity of God; the proof of that I ſhall 
* endeavour to make out afterwards in 
its proper place. It is ſufficient to the 
* confutation of Atheiſm, that there is 
ſome Being or Beings endowed with all 


* thoſe perfections, which are contained in 


the 
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the common idea men have agreed in 
concerning the divine Being.” - 

I do not tranſcribe what this author ſays 
in proof of the unity of God, as he only 
gives us ſuch arguments, as we meet with 
in many other writers, and does not ſeem 
to think any of them demonſtrative, but 


only preſumptive and highly probable, and 


ſome of them he thinks are but weak. 
He concludes the chapter *, in which he 
treats of the unity of God, with an obſer- 
vation which I may properly enough inſert 

have propoſed, ſays he, theſe uſual 
* proofs of the unity of God, with that im- 
«* partiality which it becomes us always to 
«* obſerve in our ſearch after truth. But 
* to diſcover the weakneſs of any argument 
in particular which may be brought to 
* prove a fundamental article of religion is 


* Chap. VI. Book I. Part II. 
* not, 
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* not, as ſome pious men have too much 
* ſuſpected, to do religion diſſervice, but 
only ſhews it does not ſtand in need of 
any artifices, and has nothing to fear 
from a fair, ingenuous, and free exa- 
* mination.” 

Mr. Wollaſton in his ingenious work en- 
titled, The Religion of Nature delineated, 
Sec. 5. treats of Truths relating to the Dei- 
ty, of bis exiſtence, perfection. &c. Here 
he proves that there muſt be, at leaſt, ſome 
one Being, who has in nature no ſuperior 
or previous cauſe, and therefore muſt be 
eternal, unproduced, or ſelf-exiſtent, and 
neceſſarily- exiſtent. In the fourth propo- 
fition of this ſection, he proves that this 
Being muſt be infinite or omnipreſent. 
For, ſays he, © if there was any other Being 
able to limit him, he would be inferior and 
dependent and beholden to that Being for 
his being what he is, and for his not being 
confined within narrower bounds. Beſide, 

I | it 
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if his preſence (whatever ths manner of it 
is) was any where excluded, he would not 
be there, and if not there, he might be ſup- 
poſed to be not elſeubere and thus he might 
ve ſuppoſed ut to be at all” (This is much 
the ſame with Doctor Clarke's proof of the 
ubiquity). In che ſixth and ſeventh pro- 
poſitions of this ſection, our author proves 
that a ſelf- exiſtent being muſt be all- per- 
fe and can be but one, in a way that 1 
believe is pecuhar to himſelf. 

Prop. VI. He exifts in à nner which is 
perfect. For he who exifts of himſelf and 
depends in no reſpect upon ary other, and 
las being a ſupreme cavfe) is the fountain 
of exiſtence to all other Beings, muſt exift 
in the uppermoſt and 4b-ft manner of exiſt- 
ing. And not only ſo, but ſince he is in- 
finite and i/limited. he muſt exiſt in the 
beſt manner infinitely and iflmitedly. 

Now to exiſt thus is infinite goodneſs of 
| cxift- 
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exiſtence; and to exiſt in a manner 1nfi- 
ritely good is to be perfe.” (P. 70.) 

[n this proof the words, as being à ſu- 
freme cauſe and the fountain of exiſtence to 
all uber Beings, ought to have been omit- 
ted; for they imply or preſuppoſe the ſu- 
premacy and unity of the ſelf-exiſtent Be- 
ing, which the next propoſition is deſigned 
to prove. 

Prop. VII. There can be but one ſuch Be- 
ing. That is as it appeared by propoſi- 
tion the third, that there muſt be at leaſt 
ane independent Being, ſo now it appears 
that in reality there is but one. | Becauſe 
his manner of exiſtence being perfect and 
limited, that manner of being (if 1 may 
ſpeak fo) is exbauſled by him, or belongs 
ſolely to him. If any other could partake 
with him in it, he muſt want what that 
other had, and be deficient and limited. 
Infiaite and illimited incloſe all. Or, if 
there could be two Beings each by himſelf 
2 abſolutely 
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abſolutely perfect, they muſt be either of 
the ſame or of different natures. Of the 
ſame they cannot be; becauſe och being 
infinite, their exiſtence would be coincid- 
ent, that is they would be but the ſame or 
one. Nor can they be of different natures; 
becauſe if their natures were oppolite, or 
contrary the one to the other, being equal 
(both infinite and every where meeting 
the one with the other) the one would 
juſt deftroy or be the negation of the other. 
And if they are ſuppoſed to be only differ- 
ent, not oppoſite, then if they differ as 
di ſpurates, there muſt be ſome common 
genus above them, which cannot be; and 
however they differ, they can only be ſaid 
at moſt to be Beings perfe in their re- 
ſpective kinds. But this is not to be ab- 
ſolutely perfect, it is only to be perfect in 
this or that reſpect, and to be only thus 
implies imperfeclion in ther reſpects.” 
(P. 70, 71.) 


In 
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In the year 1704, Doctor Clarke was 
appointed to preach ihe Lectures found- 
ed by the honourable Robert Boyle, and 
thortly after publiſhed the ſubſtance of his 
ſermons in a work entitled, 4 Demon/tra- 
tron of the Being and Attributes of God. 
Though he wrote ſome years before Doc- 
tor Fiddes or Mr. Wollafton *. I have 
reſerved the conſideration of his work for 
the laſt, as it has been taken more notice 
of and occaſioned more controverſy than 
any other on that ſubject. With regard to 
this work the excellent Biſhop Hoadly, m 
his account of the author's life and writ- 
ings (prefixed to his works) expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus. © The neceſſary exiſtence of 
one only God, and the impoſſibility of 
* more than one, he juſtly eſteemed the 
foundation of all. This neceſſary unity 


* Thc Dublin edition of Dr. Fiddes's work was 
printed in the vear 171%. And the London edition 
of Wollafton's in 1725. | 
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« of the ſupreme Being appears thropgh- 
* out his writings to have been ever up- 
* permoſt in his thoughts: a ſubject which 
» though often excellently handled, and 
« made as evident as any arguments and 
illuſtrations 4 poſteriori could make it, 
« yet had never, I think, bcen before at- 
* tempted in the way of ric demonſtra- 
tion à priori, which certainly is the 
« ſtrongeſt, and therefore the moſt deſira- 
ble of all proofs, where it can be had. 
« He undertook the taſk, and many of the 
« beſt judges, after a great deal of conſi- 
« deration, have allowed that he has exe- 
« cuted it in a maſterly and ſatisfactory 
* manner; with ſo much evidence indeed 
« as generally to convince thoſe who are 
* capable of cnteripg into this fort of queſ- 
tions. I ſay generally, becauſe I am ſen- 
+ ſible there are ſome very underſtanding 
*« perſons who do not yet ſee this evidence 
* ſo clearly as others do.“ 

This 
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This work of the celebrated Doctor 
Clarke, (which is in every one's hands) has 
been generally and juſtly eſteemed on ac- 
count of the admirable rcafoning-it c con- 


tains on many points of great importance. 
In it the author has refuted the fallacious 


arguments of Hobbes and Spinoza, and 
ſully proved that rbinting and willing nei- 
ther are nor poſſibly can be qualities or 
attributes of matter, or of any ſyſtem of 
matter however diſpoſed or organized. 
He has ſtated very clearly the true idea of 
free agency, and proved it to he eſſential 
to man and to every intelligent Being. 
And has deduced the moral perſections of 
God from his natural attributes of inde- 
pendence, ſupreme power and intelligence, 
in a clear and ſatisſactory manner. There- 
fore this uſcful work, as well as his other 
writings, will always be highly valued, and 
conſidered as an inſtance of that zeal with 
which he employed luis great abilities in 
ſupporting 


1991 
ſupporting the important cauſe of religion 
and morality. But it now appears that 
his arguments have not given general ſa- 
tisfaction with regard to the principal point 
he laboured to eſtabliſh, the unity of a firft 
cauſe, or the exiſtence of one only origin 
author of all things. In this work the 
learned author thews that there could not 
ba ve been an eternal ſucceſſion of de- 
pendent Beings, each deriving its exiſt- 
ence from the preceding ove, without any 
original independent cauſe at the head of 
the ſeries. From hence he infers that there 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt ſome one Being, at 
leaft, which is independent and underived 
or ſelf- exiſtent. He then proceeds to prove 
that this ſelf exiſtent Being muſt be every 
where alike preſent, and can be but one: - 
From whence it follows of courſe, that this 
Being, as the original fountain of all exiſt- 
ence, muſt contain in himſelf all poſſible 
perfections. This, we ſee, is the method 

of 
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of arguing that was propoſed to Mr. Lim- 
borch and Mr, Locke, and which they 
judged to be impracticable. As our au- 
thor grounds his arguments for the ubi- 
quity and unity of a ſelf-exiſtent Being on 
a very peculiar explanation he gives of the 
terms ſelf-exiflence and neceſſary exiſtence, 
before I ſtate or conſider thoſe arguments, 
it may be proper to remind the reader of 
the ſenſe in which theſe terms are com- 
monly underftood, and have been mann, 
uſed by other writers. 

By felf-exiſftence is uſually meant nothing 
more than independent exiſtence which a 
Being poſſeſſes in itſelf, without having 
derived it from the will and power of any 
prior cauſe, It is evident that every Be- 
ing or ſubſtance muſt have had its exiſt- 
ence either in itſelf or from the will and 
power of ſome other. But how or in what 
manner a Being can have its exiſtence in 
cither caſe, is to us equally inconceivable. 


That 
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That is, we are juſt as unable to conceive 
how a Being can be brought into exiſtence 
by the power of any cauſe, as how it could 
have had its exiſtence always in itſelf and 
without any previous cauſe. 

As to the meaning of neceſſary ex! iftence, 
logicians have long ſince determined that 
there are but two modes according to which 
any Being can be ſaid to exiſt, or to be 
what it is; and theſe are contingency and 
neceſity. Where the non-exiſtence of a 

Being is poſſible, that is, where we can 
without a contradiction ſuppoſe it mot to 
exiſt, that Being exiſts centingentiy, or con- 
tingency is the mode of its exiſtence. But 
if there is any Being who demonſtrably 
muſi exiſt, and whoſe non-exiſtence is 
therefore impoſſible and inconceivable, 
that Being exiſts ::---/arily, or neceſſity is 
the mode of its exiſtence. Theſe modes 
are likewiſe applied to propoſitions; for a 
propoſition is ſaid to be true either contin- 

G | gently 
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gently or neceſſarily according as its falſe- 
hood is poſſible or impoſſible. The term 
neceſſity acquires different denominations 
according to the occaſions on which it is 
applied. There is a neceſſary connexion 
between an efficient cauſe and the effect 
it produces, which is called cauſal and 
ſometimes phbyfical neceſſity. One truth 
may be inferred from another, or may be 
the neceſſary conſequence of it: This is 
called logical neceſſity, and is what logi- 
cians mean by neceſſitas conſequentia. In 
theſe and the like inſtances the neceſſity is 
called relative, becauſe it is applied to 
ſome unalterable relation ſubliſting be- 
tween two things, But it we can demon- 
ſtrate that there is any Being or ſubſtance 
which cannot but exiſt, we find in that caſe 
its exiſtence muſt be independent on all 


cauſes; and therefore we ſay its mode of 
exiſting is abſolute neceſſity, becauſe its 
exiſtence does not depend on its having a 


relation 
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If we conſider what this neceſſary-exiſtence 
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relation to any other being or thing: and 


this is by ſome called metaphyſical neceſſity. 


is in itſelf or in the Being to whom it be- 
longs, we find it means ſuch an exiſtence 


as is abſolutely permanent and indefeaſi- 


ble and can never poſſibly ceaſe. Thus it 
will appear in every inſtance that the term 
neceſſity, or neceſſary, is uſed only to denote 
that the thing to which it is applied cannot 
poſſibly be otherwiſe than it is. Neceſſity 
is therefore nothing more than a mode of 
exiſtence which is oppoſed to contingency, 
and theſe two modes only expreſs the dif- 


ferent manners according to which a thing 


may exiſt, but not the cauſe, or the reaſon 
why, it does exiſt. So that neceſſity can in 


no ſenſe of the word be conſidered as the 


cauſe or even as the ground or reaſon of 
any exiſtence or of any effect whatever. 


We are now to conſider the manner in 


which Doctor Clarke has explained the 
G 2 terms 
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be produced by itſelf, for that is an expreſs 


* the thing itſelf. And this neceſſity muſt 


its exiſtence.” (Page 15. Edit. 10.) 
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terms ſelf-exiſtence and neceſſary exiſtence, 
and the uſe he makes of theſe explana- 


To be ſelf-exiſtent, favs he, is not to 


* contradiction, but it is, to exift by an 
* abſolute neceſſity originally in the nature of 


be antecedent, not indecd in time, to the 
* exiſtence of the Being itſelf becauſe that 
is eternal, but antecedent in the natural 
order of our ideas to the ſuppoſition of 


To fay that this Being exifts by an ab- 
folate neceſſity in its own nature might do 
well enough to expreſs the abſolute impoſ- 
ſibility there is of his not exiſting, if it 
meant nothing further. But we ſhall ſee 
that ſomething further was meant by it, 
from what the author ſays in anſwer to a 
ſixth letter wherein ſome objections had 
been propoſed to his way of arguing. 

* Con- 
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_ Concerning the nature of ſelf-exiſtence, 


+ I explain myſelf thus. © Of every thing 
that is, there is a reaſon which now does, 
* or once or always Cid, determine the ext/?- 
* ence rather than the non exz/tence of that 
* thing. Of that which derives not its 
being from any other thing, this reaſon 
& or ground of exiſtence (whether we can 
* attain to any idea of it or no) muſt be in 
the thing itſelf.— And as it is a plain con- 
tradiction to ſuppoſe its own wii, by 
* way of an efficient cauſe, to be the rea- 
ſon of its exiſtence; it remains that ab- 
ſolute neceſſity (the ſame that is the cauſe 
* of the unalterable proportion between 
tuo and four) be, by way of formal cauſe, 


_ * the ground of that exiſtence. And this 


neceſſity is indeed antecedent, though not 
* in time, yet in the order of nature, to 
the exiſtence of the Being itſelt.” (Page 
489.) And to the ſame purpoſe he ſays, 
in his anſwer to a ſeventh letter, © Though 
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Lit is indeed moſt evident, that no thing. 


no Being, can be prior to that Being which 
© is the firſt cauſe and ariginal of all things; 
yet there muſt be in nature a ground or 
* reaſon, a permanent ground or reaſon, of 
the exiſtence of the firft cauſe. Otherwiſe 
its exiſtence would be owing to and de- 
* pend on mere chance.” And further; 
* The exiſtence of the firſt cauſe is neceſ- 
* ſary; neceſſary abſolutely in itſelf, and 
therefore that neceſſity is @ priori and in 
the order of nature the ground or reaſon 
of his exiſtence.” (P. 498.) 

Neceſſity is here repreſented as an intrin- 
fic property or attribute of the ſelf-exiſt. 
ent Being, and ſuch a one as is to be con- 


fidered in the natural order of our thoughts 


(though not in time) as antecedent even to 
his exiſtence, and alſo as the ground or 
reaſon @ priori of his exiſtence. | 

To this it has been objected, that no 
progeny. mode, or attribute can be in the 
natural 
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natural order of our thoughts prior to the 
_ exiſtence of the ſubject to which it belongs. 
And as every property muſt depend for its 
own exiſtence on the ſabject in which it 
iaheres, it cannot be conſidered in any re- 
ſpe as a ground or reaſon à priori for the 
exiſtence of its ſubject. We may alſo ob- 
ect to the propriety of ſaying, that an 
eternal ſelf-exiſtent Being required any 
thing to determine that he ſhould exiſt ra- 
ther than not, becauſe it is proved that his 
non-exiſtence is, at all events, impoſſible, 
ſo that his exiſting rather than not could 
not be the conſequeace of any determi- 
As there could not have been any exter- 
nal or prior ground or reaſon for the exiſt- 
ence of the firſt cauſe, ſome writers have 
contended, that it was improper to ſay his 
exiſtence had any ground at all. But! 
cannot perceive any impropriety in ſaying, 
23 our author does, that there muſt be 
ſome 
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ſome permanent ground of his exiſtence ; 
though I do not think that aſſertion can 
anſwer the purpoſe he intended by it. For 


in the nature of the eternal ſelf-exiſtent 


Being there muſt be ſometbing which ren- 
ders his non-exiſtence impoſſible, and 
therein diſtinguiſhes his nature from that 
of every Being whoſe non-exiſtence is poſ- 
ſible, Whatever then is the ground of 
this important dittinQion, we may conſi- 
der as the ground of his exiſtence. But 
what that ſomething is in itſelf, I may ſafely 
affirm, we ſhall never be able to compre- 
hend or attain any idea of, or find any 
name for. It is ſuch a principyleof exiſt- 
ence as probably no finite intelligence can 
comprehend. If we call this unknown 
ground of exiſtence abſolute neceſſity, as the 
phrſee gives us no idea of what the thing 
is, it can only expreſs what we knew be- 
tore, that this Being is neceſſarily-exiſt- 


ent, or cannot but exiſt; that is, it can 


only 
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only expreſs the mode or manner of his 
exiſting. If indeed we could compehend 
what the ground of his exiſtence 1s, we 
might poſſibly be able to deduce from 
thence his other attributes, as well as his 
ubiquity and unity, but while the nature 
of it is utterly unknown we cannot draw 
any inferences from it. Let us now fee 
what uſe is made of this aſſertion, that a 
ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt have ſome ground 
or reaſon of his exiſtence. 

It was ſolely for the purpoſe of proving 
the ubiquity and unity of a ſelf-exiſtent 
Being that our learned author ſo much in- 
ſiſted on. conſidering neceſſity, not merely 
as a mode, but as an antecedent ground of 
exiſtence. And for that end he beſtows 
on this antecedent neceſſity ſeveral very 
important epithets, as if it was ſome real 
Being or thing. He tells us, © it is original 
or eternal, ſimple, uniform, univerſal, 
and every where alike, without any poſſi- 

ble 
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ble difference, difformity or variety ; that 
it muſt operate every where alike; (P. 475.) 
And having no variation in kind or degree, 
cannot be the ground of exiſtence of a 
number of Beings however ſimilar or agree- 
ing, as even number is in itſelf a manifeſt 
difformity or inequality of efficiency or cau- 
ſalty.” 3 

This is the firſt proof our author gives 
ior the unity of a ſelf-exiſtent Being in his 
ſeventh propoſition (Page 47.) and his 
proof for the ubiquity of ſuch a Being is 
founded on the fame principle. But ſince 
in his definition of a ſelf-exiſtent Being this 
neceſſity was ſaid to be originally in the na- 
ture of this Being itſelf; we muſt conſider 
the deſcription here given of neceſſity as a 


deſcription of a fundamental part of the ' 


nature of this Being. And therefore to 
bring a proof from thence of his ubiquity 
and unity is not to demonſtrate but rather 
to define or gratuitouſly deſcribe, his nature 
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to be ſuch, that he muſt exiſt every where 
alike, and that he muſt exclude from ex- 
iſtence any other Being of the like kind. 

So that this way of proving the ubiquity 
and unity of a ſelf-exiſtent or unoriginated 
Being conſiſts, firſt, in defining this Being 
to be one which has an antecedent neceſ- 
fity as the ground of its exiſtence; and 
then in deſcribing the nature of this neceſ- 
fity to be ſuch, that it muſt make the Be- 
ing exiſt every where ahke, and that it can 
be the ground of exiſtence in but One Be- 
ing only. 

Our author has given e Fe of 
the unity of a ſelf-exiſtent Being, in his ſe- 
venth prepoſition, which is very different 

from the former, and ſeems to aim more 
directly at demonſtration. It is as fol- 
lows. 

To ſuppoſe two (or more) diſtin Be- 
« ings Exiſting of themſelues, neceſſarily, and 
8 — from each other, implies this 


* plain 
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plain cantradiction; that each of them 
being independent from the other; they 
may either of them be ſuppoſed to exiſt 
alone, ſo that it will be no contradiction 
* to imagine the other not to exiſt; and 
* conſequently neither of them will be ne- 
* ceſlarily exiſting,” 

Hitherto by a neceſffarily-exiftent Being 
was meant one who exiſted by an abſolute 
neceflity originally in the nature of the Be- 
ing itſcif: but to make out this laſt proof 
a neceſſarily- exiſting Being muſt moreover 


mean one whoſe exiſtence is neceſſary, that 
is needful, to the exiſtence of all other 
things. And thus our author himſelf ex- 
plains it in his anſwers to five letters wake: 
ten to him by a very ingenious perſon * 
who therein propoſed objections to his 


* Mr. Jofeph Butler, afterwards Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, the celcbrated author of the Divine Analogy and 
other much ad:nired writings. See the life of Archbiſhop 
Secker, by Doctor Porteus, now Biſhop of Cheſter. 
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proof of the ubiquity and alſo to his ſecond 
proof of the unity of the ſelf- exiſtent Be- 
ing. | 

Concerning the ſecond difficulty, I 
«* anſwer, That which exiſts neceſſarily, ts 
H needful to the exiſleuce of any other thing; 
not conſidered now as a cauſe (for that 
* indeed is begging the queſtion) but as a 
ine qua non; in the ſenſe as ſpace is ne- 
« ceflary to every thing; and nothing can 
* poſſibly be conceived to exiſt without 
thereby preſuppoſing fpace. (Page 47 2.) 
* Now ſpace is a property or mode of the 
« ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance, but not of any 
* other ſubſtance. All other ſubſtances 
are ia ſpace and are penetrated by it; but 
the ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance is not in ſpace 
* nor penetrated by it, but is itſelf (if | 
may ſo ſpeak) the ſubſtratum of ſpace, 
the ground of the exiſtence of ſpace and 
% duration itſelf, which (ſpace and dura- 
tion) being evidently neceſſary, and yet 


* them- 
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themſelves not ſubſlances but properties 
or modes, ſhew evidently that the ſub- 
« ſtance, without which theſe modes could 
not ſubſiſt, is itſelf much more (if that 
« were poſſible) neceſſary. And as ſpace 
« and duration are needful (i. e. fine qua 
non) to the exiſtence of every thing elſe; 
ſo conſequently is the ſubſtance to which 
« theſe modes belong in that peculiar man- 
ner which I before mentioned.“ (Page 
470.) 
This is the ſubſtance, or the whole, of 
the reaſoning our author uſes to explain 
and confirm his ſecond argument for the 
unity of a ſelf-· exiſtent or unoriginated Be- 
iag. All the difficulties or objections pro- 
poſed by his correſpondent to this way of 
reaſoning he has collected and ſtated very 
fairly and accurately in his anſwer to the 
tourth letter. The ſum of the difficul- 
ties your letter contains is, I think, this: 
That it is difficult to determine what rela- 
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tion the felf-exiftent ſubſtance has to ſpace , 
that zo ſay it is the ſubſtratum of ſpace, in 
* the common ſenſe of the word, is ſcarce in- 
* telligible, or at leaſt is not evident; that 
«* ſpace ſeems to be as abſolutely ſelf-exiſtent, 
* as it is poſſible any thing can be; and that 
its being @ property is ſuppoſing the thing 
* that was to be proved. This is entering 
indeed into the very bottom of the mat- 
ter; and I will endeavonr to give you as 
brief and clear an anſwer as I can.” (P. 
481.) What our author ſays afterwards 
is only intended to illuſtrate and enforce 
his reaſons for thinking that ſpace is a pro- 
perty, and, as ſuch, neceſſarily infers the 
<xiſtence of 4 ſubſtance which affects none 
of our preſent ſenſes. His candid correſ- 
pondent ſays, in his fifth and laſt letter, 
* I muſt own my ignorance, that I am 
really at a loſs about the nature of ſpace 
« and duration. But did it plainly appear 
« that they are properties of a ſubſiance, 
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« we ſhould have an eaſy way with the 
« Atheiſts : for it would at once prove de- 
* monſtrately an eternal, neceſſary, feif- 
« exiſtent Being; and that there is but one 
% {ach; and that he is needful in order to 
the exiſtence of all other things. Which 
„makes me think that, though it may be 
true, yet it is not obvious to every capa- 
city; otherwiſe it would have been ge- 
nerally uſed as a fundamental argument 
« to prove the Being of a God.“ (P. 484. 

Here this writer allows that if it could 
be plainly proved that ſpace and duration 
were only properties or attributes of ſome 
ſubſtance, we might conclude againſt the 
Atheiſts that this ſubſtance muſt be the 
one ſupreme Being, the original author 
and firji cauſe of all things. But J very 
much doubt whether this argument ol 


Doctor Clarke's can be made to anſwer 


© Theſe letters were written in the year 1713, and 
are printed in Doctor Clarke's works, 
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that purpoſe. For allowing its full force, 
it amounts only to this, that the ſelf-exiſt- 
ent ſubſtance which is the ſubSiratum of 
ſpace and duration muſt, on account of theſe 
attributes, be needful to the exiſtence of 
all other things as a fine qua non, in the 
ſame ſenſe as ſpace and duration are fo, 
He ſays, that 70 confider this fubſlance now 
as a cauſe (meaning an efficient cauſe) 
wwould indeed be begging the queſtion; and 
yet he uſes no arguments afterwards to 
ſhew that this ſubſtance is needful to the 
exiſtence of every thing elſe in any other 
ſenſe than as a fine qua non. Now ſince 
ſpace and duration, though needful. as a 
/ne qua non, are not the efficient cauſe of 
any thing, how does it appear that their 
ſubſtratum muſt be needful, not only as a 
fene qua non, but alſo as a real efficient cauſe 
of all things? How is it proved that 01. 
fubfiratum moſt be the only felf-exiſtent 
ſubſtance in the univerſe ? It would in- 
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deed. be a antes chan in terms to ſay; 
that a-ſelf-exiſtent Being required an . 
cient cauſe of its exiſtence: but what con- 
tradiction would follow from ſaying, that 
a ſelf- exiſtent Being might require ſpace, 


duration, and their ſubſtratum as a coexiſt- 
ent fine qua non, when this fine qua non is 
ſuch as muſt neceſſarily exiſt, or cannot fail 
to exiſt, and therefore can never be wart- 
ing to whatever thing it is needful for? To 
make our author's argument anſwer the 
intended purpoſe, it ought to be proved, 
that ſome inconſiſtency or contradiction 
would follow from ſuppoſing that a Being 


could be ſelf-exiſtent, and could exiſt 1N 


ſpace, (as other things do) without being 
its ſuhhſlratum. Therefore till this is prov- 
ed, though it ſhould be granted that ſpace 
and duration muſt have a ſelf- exiſtent ſub- 
ſtance to inhere in, I apprehend we can- 
not from thence conclude againſt the Athe- 


iſts, that this ſubſtance muſt be the. firſt 
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efficient cauſe of all things, or muſt be that 
one ſupreme Being to whoſe will and power 
all other Beings owe their exiſtence. 
This notion that ſpace and duration are 
attributes of a ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance Doc- 
tor Clarke ſeems to have borrowed from 
Sir Tfaac Newton, who ſays in his ſcholium 


generale; Deus —non eft duratio vel ſpatium 


ſed durat & adeft, & exiftendo ſemper & ubi- 
que durationem & ſpatium, eternitatem & in- 
finitatem conſtituit. Theſe words Doctor 
Clarke has quoted, but he has not explain- 
ed them, or told vs what we are to under- 
ſtand here by the term conflituit. If I 
have been right in remarking, that an ar- 
zument for proving the exiſtence and 
unity of the ſupreme Being cannot be 
drawn, as Dr. Clarke imagined, from what 
he has affirmed of ſpace and duration ; 
his notion of their having a ſabſtratum can 
be of no great importance, or much worth 
diſputing about. Yet it occaſioned a very 
H 2 lang 
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long and intricate controverſy between 
him and Mr. Leibaitz, That gentleman 
and other writers * have gone ſo far on the 
oppoſite ſide, that they deny the reality of 
ſpace and duration, and conſider them 
merely as abſtrat ideas relating to the 
order and ſituation of bodies, and the ſuc- 
ceflive exiſtence of created things. Every 
one muſt with that the great point, he 
proof of à God, ſhould be kept as clear as 
poſſible from all metaphyſical ſubtleties 
and difficulties. And therefore it is great- 
ly to be regretted that it ever was involved 
in thoſe dark and abſtruſe diſquiſitions 
concerning the abſtract nature of ſpace 
and duration, which do not ſeem to be 
more particularly connected with it, than 
they are with many other ſubjects. I can- 
not help thinking all ſuch diſquiſitions are 
unneceſſary and uſeleſs; for I believe no 


* See Law's Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, 
&c. | 
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one ever found himſelf at a loſs to appre- 
hend the force of an argument wherein 
ſpace and time were mentioned, for want 
of knowing the meaning of theſe terms; 
provided they were mentioned, as they 
uſually are, without any explanatzon. 

The account I have here given of what 
has been done by four learned writers to- 
wards demonſtrating the Being and attri- 
butes of God, in the ſynthetic method of 
reaſoning, and the remarks that have been 
made on their ſeveral arguments, will let 
the reader ſee what are the points pro- 
poſed to be proved, and the different lights 
in which the ſubject has been conſidered, 
and will make him thoroughly acquainted 
with this method of reaſoning. From 
hence he will be fully able to apprehend 
and judge of the following argument, and 
perceive how far it 1s concluſive, or to what 
objections it is liable. 


Ths 
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The argaments propoſed by Mr. Locke, 
Doctor Fiddes, and Mr. Wollaſton are not 
ftriftly demonſtrati ve; but as ſtrongly pre- 
ſumptive and probable arguments, I be- 
lie ve, they have not been controverted. 
Doctor Clarke's argument, which aims at 


ſtrict demonſtration and is founded on new 
and abſtruſe principles, gave occaſion to a 
very long and learned controverſy, that has 
carried this ſubject through all the depths 
of metaphyſics. 
I have already mentioned the contro- 
verſial letters that are printed in Doctor 
Clarke's works; as are alſo thoſe that paſſ- 
ed between him and Mr. Leibnitz, which 
were written in the year 1716. Ia the 
year 1726, Doctor Gretton publiſhed a 
review of the argument a priori, condemn- 
ing entirely, as I underſtand, Doctor 
Clarke's method of reaſoning on this ſub- 
jet. And ſhortly after Mr. Edmund Law 
(now Biſhop of Carliſle) a learned and able 
meta- 
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metaphyſician, publiſhed a tranſlation of 
Archbiſhop King's Treatiſe on the Origin of 
Ewil, with copious notes, and extracts from 
many eminent writers, in which we find 
feveral weighty objections to Doctor Clarkeꝰs 
argument. Mr. Jackſon, a clergyman, 
gave an anſwer to theſe objeQions in a 
work entitled, The Exiſlence and Unity of 
God proved from bis nature and attributes; 
and Mr. Law replied in An Enquiry into 
the ideas of ſpace, time, immenſity and eter- 
nity; and alſo the ſelf-exiftence, neceſſary- 
exiftence and unity of the arvine nature. | 

| have not ſeen Doctor Gretton's or Mr. 
Jackſon's book, nor the works of ſome 
others who wrote on the ſubject gt this 
controverſy, and which are referred to by 
Mr. Law. His Enquiry into the ideas of 
ace, &c. was printed in the year 1734, 
and there is annexed to it, I Diſſertation 
on the argument A PRIOR1, for proving the 
exiſtence of a firſt cauſe. By a learned band; 


77 
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in à letter to Mr. Law. This diſſertation, 
as I am well informed, was written by 
Doctor Waterland. In his firſt chapter 
he has given an hiſtorical view of the queſ- 
tion, and collected the opinions of more 
than twenty eminent writers, di vines, me- 
taphyſicians and logicians, from Clemens 
of Alexandria down to Archbiſhop Tillot- 
ſon; all of whom, he ſhews, have con- 
demned as impraQticable and improper 
any attempt to prove the Being and attri- 
butes of God à priori, that is, from any 
thing conſidered in the light of a cauſe, 
ground or reaſon of his exiſtence, or in any 
reſpect antecedent to his exiſtence. This 
way AM arguing, as it has been uſed by 
Doctor Clarke, this author calls arguing 
4 priori in the groſs ſenſe of the word; and 
he carefully diſtinguiſhes it from the com- 
mon ſynthetic method of arguing, which 
he allows may properly be applied to this 
ſubject, ſo far as it will go, and may alſo 

I in 


a, 
in a proper ſenſe be called arguing à pri- 
ori, if, ſays he, that term was worth dif- 
puting about. 

This writer frequently admits (as many 
others have done) that the argument 4 
poſteriori does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, demon- 
ſtrate the unity of the firſt cauſe, but proves 
it to ſuch a high degree of rational and 
moral probability as muſt ſatisfy all reaſon- 
able unprejudiced perſons. With regard 
to this point he expreſſes himſelf thus. 
« Allowing that the natural proofs 'of the 
unity are probable only, not demonſtra- 
tive, and that upon the foot of mere 
« reaſon it is a tenet rather to be reckoned 
among the pie credibilia than f5 a de- 
« monſtrated truth; this is ſaying no more 
than what ſeveral very wiſe and good 
men have made no ſcruple to confels, 
* And if ſuch be really the caſe, we are 
the more obliged to Scripture for aſcer- 
* taining to us that great truth, as well as 
“for 
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a for placing it in a clear and juſt light. 
« Demonſtrations, ſtrictly ſo called, are very 
good things where they are to be had; 
« but when we cannot come at them, 
« ſtrong probabilities may properly ſupply 
their place.” (P. 97, 78.) There are 
other paſſages in the Diſſertation to the 
ſame purpoſe. 
This author, though he admits the pro- 
priety of reaſoning a priori, that is fynthe- 
tically, on this ſubject, yet thinks it cannot 
carry us far towards a demonſtration of the 
unity and perfections of the ſupreme Be- 
ing. He gives ſeveral inſtances of attempts 
that have been made in that way and ha ve 
failed of their purpoſe, and apprehends 
that ill conſequences have ariſen from ſuch 
failures. He endeavours to ſhow the ne- 
ceflity of confining ourſelves to the com- 
mon way of arguing @ poſteriori, and ſpeaks 
fo diſcouragingly of our purſuing other 
methods in hopes of making them demon- 

ſtrative, 
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Nrative, that it is more than probable 1 
would not have undertaken the following 
argument, had it not been drawn up be- 
fore I read this Diſjertation, which I hap- 
pened not to meet with till it was ſent to 
me by a learned friend ſome time aſter he 
had peruſed my manuſctipt. 

It muſt have been owing to ſuch conſi- 
derations as this writer has ſuggeſted, that 
the ſynthetic method of reaſoning on this 
ſubje has fallen into diſcredit, and ſeems 
now to have been laid aſide for more than 
half a century. From hence I muſt ex- 
pe that an attempt to revive this method 
of reaſoning, with a view to demonſtra- 
| tion, will be received with ſome ſort of 
prejudice. And therefore, in hopes of 
removing that prejudice, I ſhall ſtate fully 
what this writer has ſaid in ſupport of his 
opinions, and then give my reaſons for not 
entirely agreeing with him, and for think- 
ing that demonſtrati ve arguments on this 

ſubject 
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ſabje ought not to be altogether deſpair- 
ed of. 

t may be of ill conſequence,” ſays 
this learned author, © to reſt any important 
and unqueſtionable truth upon precari- 
aus principles too weak to ſupport it. It 
« tends to expc/e rather than ſerve the cauſe 
© ſo pleaded; to render it ſuſpected rather 
than to bring credit to it, and to give 
« the adverſaries a handle for ridicule or 
« triumph. One would not indeed alto- 
« gether diſcourage any religious and well- 
e meant endeavours to ſtrike new light into 
an important ſubject, and confirm eſta- 
« hliſhed truths by additional topics or ſup- 
plemental reinforcements. And were 
there not ſcope given for eſſays and trials 
which may happen to fail (as all cannot 
« hit) we ſhould ſcarce have field large 
enough for thoſe that might be approv- 
« ed and ſtand. Nevertheleſs in truths 
« which have already paſſed through an 
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« infinite number of hands (ſuch as is the 
« exiſtence of a Deity) there is the leſs oc- 
« cafion for looking after new topies. 
Probably there are no new ones now to 
be thought on, after the utmoſt ſtretch 
« of human facultics has been long exer- 
« ciſed upon the ſubject; but thoſe that 
« appear new will be found no other than 
« old exploded ſpeculations. Or if there 
« ſhould be any neu topic invented, it will 
probably be found much ſhort in value 
and efficacy of the more common ones, 
«* which have been of long flanding. The 
* commoneſt arguments, in ſuch caſes, may 
be juſtly looked upon as the 6%. The 
more important a cauſe is, the more need 
of caution; becauſe there is a particular 
« reverence due to ſuch a cauſe, and the 
* riſk is the greater, if it be made to lean 
on quirks and ſubtleties, on weak and 
« ſandy foundations. Now there cannot 
be a more important cauſe than the cauſe 

of 
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* of Theiſm, neither can we any where 
more dangerouſly give a looſe to fancy 
„than upon that head.” (P. 86. 88.) — 
« Miſchief is often done by pretending to 
* ſtrict and rigorous demonſtrations where 
« we have no occaſion for them, and where 
the ſubject is 70 ſublime to go far in with 
clear and diſtinct ideas. Such attempts 
«* ſerve only to make that become matter 
of queſtion which before was ungqueſtion- 
able, while ſtanding only on reaſonable 
« preſumption and moral proof.” (P. 73.) 
I muſt agree with this author that we 
cannot be too cautious in what we ad- 
vance when arguing on a ſubjeR of the 
utmoſt importance: And if by inventing 
new topics on this occaſion, he means mak- 
ing new diſcoveries with regard to the na- 
ture and attributes of the Deity, 1 entire- 
ly agree with him that no ſuch thing can 
now be thought of, or ought to be attempt- 
| ed. But l. do nat ſee that any ill conſe- 
il quences 
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quences can ariſe from our offering new 
proofs on this ſubject, that is, proofs form- 
ed on old received ideas newly arranged in 
{ach manner as we imagine will place theſe 
proofs in a light in which they will appear 
not only probable and preſumptive, but 
ſtrictly demonſtrative. For if ever ſo ma- 
ny of theſe proofs ſhould fail, and be found 
not ſo ſtrialy concluſive as they pretend 
to be, they can fail only for themſelves; 
they cannot . invalidate, or render more 
queſtionable, former proofs that are not 
built upon them or connected with them: 
therefore they cannot leſſen the force of 
thoſe highly probable and preſumptive 
proofs on which the great cauſe of Theifm 
has maintained its ground, and ever will 
do ſo, in the minds of all thinking unpre- 
judiced perſons. 

We find by fad experience that there is 
a number (which ſeems to be increaſing) 
of prejudiced, conceited, careleſs perſons 


who 
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who are averſe from liſtening to any im- 
portant truth which, as it ought to influ- 
ence their practice, may ſometimes alarm 
their fears. Such men affect to place all 
wiſdom and all philoſophy in doubting, and 
withholding their aſſent to any concluſions 
on this ſubject that do not appear demon- 
ſtrative, and are perpetually inveating new 
the arguments hitherto uſed for proving 
the unity and abſolute perfection of the 
ſupreme Being. Now though almoſt all 
the objections they have thrown out of 
late are old ones, that have been often an- 
ſwered; and are only gloſſed over with an 
appearance of novelty; yet it is allowed 
that we ought to take ſome notice of them, 
and give them freſh anſwers adapted to the 
new appearance they put on. In doing 
this, we are naturally led to try if we can 
puſh on our former proofs to that demon- 
ſtration our opponents are inceſſantly call- 
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ing for: and if our failure in ſuch attempts 
cannot do any real injury to our cauſe in 
the minds of reaſonable people, I think we 
ſhould leave no ſpecies of argument untried 
that may poſſibly enable us to anſwer the 
demands of our opponents, and lead us 
further to know the certainty of thoſe things 
wherein we have been inſtrufed, (Luke i. 4.) 
and make us more ready always to give an 
anſwer to every man that aſketh a reafon of 
the bope that is in us. (1 Peter iii. 15.) 

As to our author's other objection, that 
this ſubject is too ſublime to go far in with 
clear and diſtinct ideas: ſeveral divines have 
indeed expreſſed themſelves much to the 
fame purpoſe, and repreſented it as unrea- 
ſonable, and almoſt abſurd, to expect we 
ſhould attaia what might be called fr:# 
demonſtration, when we argue concerning 
the nature of that Being whoſe attributes 
are infinite and incomprehenſible. This 
objection, and the expreſſions uſed on this 

1 occaſion, 
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- occaſion, require to be particularly conſi- 


dercd and explained; eſpecially as atheiſti- 
cal writers have taken an unfair advantage 
from the manner in which ſome divines 
have ſpoken of our inability to compre- 
hend the nature of the ſupreme Being. 
Of this we have an inſtauce in Mr. Hume, 
who, in his Dialogues on natural Religion, 
has introduced a filly charatter (whom he 
calls a man of rigid, inflexible orthodoxy, 
P. 100 merely for the purpoſe of making 
him declare : * That he might cite almoſt 
Hall the divines from the foundation of 
* chriſtianity, who have treated of this or 
any other theological ſubject, to prove, 
that the nature of God, from the infir- 
* mities of the human underftanding, is 
* altogether incomprehenſible and unknown 
* to us—that even when we alcribe to him 
* thought and reaſon (which it is but pious 
* to do) we ought to acknowledge that the 
* meaning of thoſe terms is, in that caſe, 
totally 


Was 


* totally incomprehenſible—that the in- 
* firmities of our nature do not permit us 
to reach any ideas which in the leaſt cor- 
* reſpond to the ineffable ſublimity of the 
divine attributes.—lIt is profaneneſs to 
* attempt penetrating into theſe ſacred ob- 
+ ſcurities, and next to the impiety of de- 
* nying his exiſtence is the temerity of 
* prying into his nature and effence, de- 
* crees and attributes.“ (P. 43. 84. 42.) 
The reader will eaſily gueſs what uſe Mr. 
Hume makes of ſuch conceſſions from one 
ſaid to be an orthodox divine: and he may 
alſo obſerve how artfully the author endea- 
vours to confound our rational inquiries 
into the attributes of God, with the teme- 
rity or abſurdity of prying into his eſſence 
and decrees. Many inſtances of the like 
diſingenuouſneſs occur in this work. 

Now while we acknowledge that the 
nature of the ſupreme Being muſt be, in 
many reſpects, incomprehenſible by any 
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finite underſtanding, we muſt at the fame 
time allow it is, in ſome meaſure or in 
ſome ſenſe, comprehenſible even by us. 
For otherwiſe we muſt admit, that we 
have no idea at all of God, that we wor- 
ſhip we know not what, and are unable to 
give any conliſtent, intelligible definition 
of that great Being whom we make the ſab. 
ject of our inquiries and arguments. 

But ſurely this is not the caſe : for all 
who believe in one firſt and original cauſe 
of all things, agree in conceiving him to 
be an uncaujed, independent, eternal, immut- 
able and incorporeal Being, poſſeſſed of power, 
knowledge and gnodneſs in their utmoſt extent. 
Now all the ideas contained in this defini- 
tion are clear, diſtin, abſtract ideas, per- 
fectly conſiſtent with each other: and in 
forming the definition of this Being no un- 
certain degrees of qualities and powers are 
to be eſtimated or gueſſed at; no allow- 
ances are neceflary to be made for any 


probable 
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probable or poſſible changes in the thing 
defined; fo that nothing is included in it 
but what is fixed and immutable. We do 
not indeed pretend to form an adequate idea 
of any Being or (ubſtance, much leſs of the 
lupreme Being; nor is it neceſſary for our 
purpoſe that we ſhould do ſo. We are 
able to give fo plain and intelligible a de- 
{nition of him, that no one can be at a 
loſs to know what is meant when we fay 
ere is a ſupreme Being. And to prove 
that ſome one Being, ſuch as is here de- 
tined, does really exiſt, and that there can 
be but one ſuch, is all we aim at: and 
ſince all divines allow we can prove this 
to the higheſt degree of probability or 
moral certainty, both by arguments 4 pe. 
teriori and à priori, that is, both by the 
analytic and the ſynthetic method of rea- 
ſoning, they muſt admit that our ideas on 
this ſubject are ſufficiently clear and diſtin; 
for all the purpoſes of ſuch a proat, Now 
if 
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if we have ideas clear aud diſtin enough 
to carry us to a proof ſo cogent that it falls 
ſhort only of demonſtration, muſt it not 
ſcem probable that they may enable us to 
go a little further and attain demonſtra- 
tion itſelf? Eſpecially as it may be eaſily 
ſhewn that the truths relating to this ſub- 
je (being neceſſary, eternal and immuta- 
ble truths) are in themſelves or in their 
own nature capable of demonſtration *. 
Thus in anſwer to. what the author of 
the Diſſertation has ſuggeſted, I have en- 
deavoured to make out the following par- 
ticulars: That though ſeveral arguments 
offered as concluſive on this ſubject, ſhould 
be found inconclufive, yet the failure of 
ſuch cannot be reaſonably thought to affect 
the validity or force of others founded on 
quite different principles: that it is not 


See this point explained in Prop. II. Corol. 2. 
of the following Treatiſe, 


dangerous, 
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dangerous, and may be very uſeful, to 
conſider this ſubje in different lights, and 
to propoſe arguments of various kinds: 
that there is nothing unreaſonable or pre- 
ſumptuous in hoping they may be made 
demonſtrative, by continued ſtudy and re- 
peated attempts: and therefore that we 
ſhould be cautious not to conceive a pre- 
judice againſt an argument becauſe it aims 
at deraonſtration. 

A few years ago fome Treatiſes were 
publiſhed, written on the principles of ma- 
terialiſm, which, in my opinion, tend to 
give us very falſe and unworthy notions of 
the ſupreme Being; though I am perſuad- 
cd their author never ſuppoſed they could 
have any ſuch ill tendency. Abont the 
ſame time was publiſhed Mr. Hume's 
Dialogues concerning natural Religion; a 
complete promptuary of ſcepticiſm and 
atheiſm, and plainly deſigned to bar up 


every 
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every avenue that can lead to the proof of 
one all- perfect author of the univerſe. 
From reading theſe books I conceived 
an earneſt deſire to ſee the important queſ- 
tion concerning the Being and perfections 
of God treated in ſome conciſe, and if poſ- 
ſible, demonſtrative manner. On conſi- 
dering the ſubje I was foon ſatisfied that 
the truths relating to it were to be ranked 
among thoſe that are in their nature ca- 
pable of demonſtration. And then the 
principal ideas that relate to it, ſuch as, 
exiſtence, independence, immutability, 
power, intelligence and goodneſs (conſi- 
dered without reference to any limits or 


degrees) appeared to me to be as clear and 
abſtract ideas as any we have, even as 
our ideas of mathematical quantities and 
proportions. Theſe conſiderations led me 
to conceive it might not be impoſſible, 
and ſurely it would be well worth our 


pains 
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pains and ſtudy, to deviſe ſome method, 
ſome arrangement, or what Horace calls 
Gries juncturague, by which our common- 
ly received ideas on this ſubject might be 
ſo compared together, that the neceſſary 
connections or relations between them 
thould appear with intuitive evidence 
throughout, ſo as to exhibit a chain of de- 
monſtrative reaſoning. 

To accompliſh this purpoſe there could 
be no occaſion to look for what might be 
called new ideas or new topics on the 
ſubject: and I may venture to affirm that 
n the following argument there is not any 
thing advanced, reſpecting the nature of 
the ſupteme Being, but what the moſt 
eftcemed writers have proved, endeavoured 
o prove, or taken for granted. The greateſt 
part of the proofs adduced for the propoſi- 
tions the learned reader will recognize as 
being; in ſubſtance, what he has met with 


before, 
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before. So that nothing new will be 
found here except merely the manner of 
arranging the propoſitions and of forming 
the proofs. 

After ſo many arguments as have ap- 
peared on this important ſubject. I would 
not have ſubmitted the following one 
to the conſideration of the public had it 
f not been approved of by ſome perſons 
1 much eſteemed for their learning and can- 
dour, whom I have the honour to call 
my friends. And though it ſhould not 
be found ſtrictly demonſtrative, it may 
contain ſome uſeful matter, and perhaps 
furniſh hints and materials for future ar- 
guments that may be more concluſive. 
As to the doctrinal part of my argument 
can have no ſcruples, ſince it contains 
nothing but what is expreſsly taught by 
the holy Seriptures. They are our beſt 
guide in every thing, and they plain 
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forth one only underived, unoriginated 
Being, the God and Father of all, the ori- 
ginal fountain of all exiſtence, whom 
they declare to be eternal, omnipreſent, 
and poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfectious na- 
tural and moral. To prove this moſt im- 
portant truth, this firſt article of our 
creed, and foundation of all our faith, 
in a demonſtrative manner, is what I 
have attempted : indeed it is all, on the 
tubjet of theology, that the method 
of arguing I have adopted is capable 
of proving In the coutie of this argu- 
ment I have avoided all abſtruſe metaphy- 
fical diſquiſitions, and endeavoured to ex- 
preſs myſelf in the plaineſt terms, hop- 
ing this little treatiſe may be eafily un- 
derſtood and read with advantage by young 
perſons and others not verſed in theologi- 
cal controverſies, and may contribute to 
vieſerve them from imbibing thoſe falſe 
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and pernicious notions which the metaphy- 


ſical writings of Sceptics and Materialiſts 
are apt to inſtil. 

As our argument is built chiefly on one 
principle, which I have laid down as aft 


axiom, it 13 proper to ſay ſomewhat of it 


here, that the reader may more fully per- 
ceive its meaning. The axiom is this 
Whatever is contingent, or might poſ- 
* ſibly have been otherwiſe than it is, had 
* ſome efficient cauſe which determined 
it to be what it is.“ Or in other words: 
If two different or contrary things were 
* equally poſſible, which ever of them 
* took place, or came to paſs, it muſt 
have done ſo in conſequence of ſome 
efficient cauſe which determined that it, 
and not the other, ſhould take place.“ 
The truth of this is ſo evident that we 
cannot find any principle more evident by 
which we may prove it. It runs through 


Our 
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our reaſonings on many ſubjects, in which 
we ſhould make little or no progreſs if 
we did not aſſume this as a ſelf-evident 
axiom. Whenever we perceive that a 
thing might have been otherwiſe than it 
is, we naturally inquire for the cauſe 
which made it to be what it is. But 
when we are ſenſible that a thing is ne- 
ceſſarily ſuch as it is, we never inquire 
for the cauſe that made it to be what it is, 
for we reckon it abſurd to aſk why a thing 
/s ſo, when we fee there was no poſſibility 
of its being otherwiſe, This ſhews that 
contingency implies, and that xecefity ex- 
cludes, cauſality. If it be ſaid that ſome 
things are determined to be what they are 
by chance, I anſwer, that in this caſe 
chance is as real and efficient a cauſe as 
any other: for it means a cauſe which, 
in its operation, is not directed by defign 
to produce the particular effect it does, 
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rather than ſome other effect. Thus moft 
eſſects or events brought about by human 


operations are attended with ſome un- 
foreſcen and undeſigned circumſtances and 


theſe we aſcribe to chance, meaning that 


they were produced, not without a cauſe 
but, without a de/gn. So that chance is 
always oppoſed to deſign : and this ſeems 
to be the only ſenſe in which the word 
chance can be uſed with any meaning; 
except when it is uſed inftead of the 
word probability; as when we lay, there 
is 4 great chance, or there is but Lzhe 
chance, that ſuch an event will hap- 
pen. | 
Moſt of the following Propoſitions are 
demonſtrated :zndirely, that is, they are 
proved to bc true, by ſhewing that an ab- 
ſurdity or contradiction would follow from 
ſuppoſing them to be falſe. From the 

nature 
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nature of the ſubject they will admit 
oaly of a proof of this kind, which, 
though it is not fo pleaſing to the mind, 
is however juſt as valid as a direct de- 
monftration. 
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HERE muſt be ſome one Being, at leaſt, 
who is unoriginated and has exiſted 
without a cauſe, without a beginning and 


cannot ceaſe to exiſt, —There is nothing in 
the nature of this Being that could poſſibly 


have been otherwiſe than it is —He is im- 


paſſrue.—Truths relating to his nature are 
as capable of ftrif# demonſtration as any 
other truths. —All the attributes he poſſeſſes 
are unlimited or perfett.— He exiſis every 


where in the ſame manner he does any 
where.—He is an individual ſubſtance, 
without parts, every where i denti cally the 
K ſame. 
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ſame.— He is poſſeſſed of power and know. 
ledge unlimited and all other natural attri- 


butes that can be called abſolute perfections. 
— He 1s a Maximum of exiſtence, —But 
one unoriginated Being in the univerſe, — 
All things owe their exiſtence to bis power 
operating according to bis will —The un- 
originated Being is the God and father «f 
all — And is poſſeſſed of goodneſs, mercy, 
juſtice and all other moral per feftions, ſuch 
as become the ſupreme author and governox 
of the untterſe. 
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AN AXIOM. 


Whatever is contingent, or might 
poſhbly have been otherwife than 
it 15, had ſome cauſe which deter- 
mined it to be what it is. Or in 
other words: if two different or 
contrary things were each of them 
poſſible, which ever of them took 
place, or came to pals, it muſt have 
done ſo in conſequence of ſome 
cauſe which determined that zz, and 


not the other, ſhould take place. 


AN 
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Prove the Exiſtence, &c, 


PROPOSITION L 
HERE muſt be in the uni- 


verſe ſome one Being, at leaſt, 
whoſe non-exiſtence is impoſhble, 


beginning, and can have no end. 


If there is no Being in the univerſe but 


ſuch as might poſſibly have not exiſted, it 
would 


whoſe exiſtence had no cauſe, no 
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would follow that there might poſſibly have 
been no exiſtence at all. And then theſe 
two caſes, viz. that there might, and that 
there might not have been exiſtence, be- 
ing equally poſſible, the former could not 
have taken place rather than the latter, 
but in conſequence of its having been de- 
termined, by ſome means or other, that it 
ſhould take place. { Axiom.) But this 
determination could never have been made, 
unleſs ſome Being could have determined 
its own exiſtence and have been the cauſe 
of itſelf; which it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe. Therefore it is not poſſible that 
there might have bcen no exiſtence at all. 
Conſequently an impoſſibility of not exi/?- 
ing muſt be found ſomewhere, that is, 
there muſt be ſome one Being, at leaſt, 
whoſe non-exiſtence is impoſſible. And 
as this impoſſibility of his net exiſting is 
abſolute, or unconditional and depends 
not on any ſuppoſition, it muſt be at all 


times 


11 


times the ſame: ſo that this Being never 
was nor can become non-exiſtent, but has 
an exiſtence without a beginning and with- 
out a poſſibility of ending *. 

As no cauſe could have determined that 
this Being ſhould exiſt, or have given to 
him that exiſtence which it is impoſſible 
but he muſt always have had; he muſt. 
be unoriginated and have exiſtence in 
himſelf independent on any caufe, or be 
ſcli-exiſtent. 

Thus it is proved, that there muſt be, 
at leaſt, ſome one Being, whatever it is, 
who cannot but exiſt, whoſe exiſtence had 
no cauſe, no beginning, and can have no 


* This argument, which proves there is ſome 
Being whoſe non-exiſtence is unpothble, depends 
not on any relation that ſuch Being may have to 
others, or on any previous condition or ſuppoſition 
whatever ; it is deduced entirely from this truth, that 
{omething does now exiſt, which is indiſputable and is 
prior, in the order of our thoughts, to all other 
truths. 
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end. And ſince this Being is ſuch that his 
non- exiſtence is impoſſible, he does not 
exiſt contingently but neceſſarily: necęſſity 
is the mode of his exiſtence. 

It need not now be conſidered whether 
there is only one ſuch Being, or whether 
there may be in the univerſe many Beings 
each unoriginated and having exiſtence in 
itſelf independent on any cauſe. It is ſut- 
ficient, at preſent, that we know there muſt 
be one ſuch Beiug, whoſe nature we may 
therefore make the ſubject of our further 
enquiries. 


OBSERVATION. 


Two hypotheſes only, and theſe directly 
contradictory to each other, have been 
contrived to ſhew that we can conceive 
the univerſe might poſſibly have exiſted, 
without any one original, independent 
Being, from whom all others have derived 
their exiſtence. 


The 
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The ancient atheiſtical hypotheſes was: 
That the univerſe conſiſts entirely of deriv- 
ed and dependent Beings, each of which 
owed its exiſtence to the power and effi- 
ciency of the one that immediately pre- 
ceded it, in an infinite ſeries or ſucceſſion 
without a beginning, and without an ori- 
ginal underived cauſe at the head of the 
ſeries. © Several writers have ſhewn the 
weakneſs and inconſiſtency of this hypo- 
theſis*. I think it may be eaſily refuted 
from hence. When a Being is conſidered 
as brought into exiſtence by ſome other, 
it is plainly paſibie, or there is no contra- 
diction in affirming, that it might not have 
been brought into exiſtence, but have been 
left to remain non-exiſtent as it was be- 
fore. Now, according to this hypotheſis, 
there is no Being in the univerſe that was 


See particularly Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration, p. 
11—15. Edit. ioth. And Mr. Wollaſton's Religion 
of Nature delineated, p. 65—68. 4to. Edit. 


not 
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not brought into exiflence by ſome other; 
and therefore it follows that there is 79 Be- 
ing but ſuch as might poſſibly not bave ex- 
ed. But this leads to an abſurdity, as 
was ſhewn in the proof of the preceding 
propol:tion. 

The other hypotheſis is that of Spinoza, 
which I mentioned in the Introduction, 
and which has been lately adopted by a 
French writer . According to this hypo- 
theſis, no Being in the univerſe hath de- 
rived its exiſtence from another, but every 
Being or ſubſtance, like the one deſcribed 
in the preceding propoſition, is neceſſarily- 
exiſtent, eternal, and uncauſed or unori- 
ginated. 

As theſe modern atheiſts agree with us 
in the truth of our firſt propoſition, the 
great queſtion between them and us may 
be brought into a narrow compaſs and re- 


* See an atheifſtical treatiſe entitled, Syſſeme de la 
Nature. | 
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duced to this one point: Whether there 
can be in the univerſe more than one un- 
originated Being? Though this point has 
long ſince been decided by various conſi- 
derations and arguments that carry with 
them the higheſt degree of rational proba- 
bility; yet I apprehend it cannot be de- 
cided demonſtratively until we have ſhewn 
what nature and attributes an unorigin- 
ated Being, as ſuch, muſt neceſſarily have. 
But we cannot deduce his attributes from 
the nature of his origin or cauſe, fince he 
had no origin or cauſe, And we are not 
allowed at preſent to conſider him as the 
cauſe of any effects, (from which we might 
judge of his powers and attributes) or to 
know any thing more of him than what 
our firſt propotition demonſtrates. We 
are therefore confined on this occaſion to 
_ inveſtigate his attributes (as I ſhall eadea- 
vour to do) from the ſingle circumſtance 


of his being unoriginated or ſelf-exiftent. 
This 
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This indeed 1s a circumſtance or property 
the moſt important, beyond compariſon, 
that can belong to any Being: And I doubt 
not but it will clearly appear that they who 
attributed ſelf-exiſtence to all ſubſtances 
knew not what they ſaid, and were per- 
fey ignorant of the vaſt import of that 
term they ſo freely uſed. For as the ſtone 
in the prophetic viſion, that was cut out 
without hands, became a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth*. So the idea of a 
Being conſidered at firſt only as wnorigin- 
ated, when it is attentively looked into, 
will gradually unfold and enlarge itſelf till 
it becomes the greateſt of all our ideas, 
even that of a Being whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain. 


* Dan. xi. 34, 35+ 
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PROPOSITION II. 


The whole nature of the unori- 
ginated Being, or the aggregate of 
his attributes, is uncauſed and muſt 
be neceſſarily and immutably what 
it is: ſo that he cannot have any 
attribute or modification of his at- 
tributes but ſuch as were the eter- 


nal and neceſſary concomitants of 
his exiſtence. 


It is plain that no act or power of the 
unoriginated Being could have determined 
what his own nature ſhould be. And it is 
alſo evident that no cauſe or power what- 
ever could have predetermined what ſhould 
be the nature of an unoriginated and-eter- 
nal ſubſtance, or what attributes it ſhould 

have. 
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have. Yet ſome nature and attributes it 
muſt always have had, fince it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have always exiſted, Therefore 
this Being muſt have had his nature or the 
aggregate of his attributes, as he had his 
exiſtence, independent on al! cauſes, Now 
| fince (by the Axiom) whatever is contin- 
gent muſt have had a cauſe, it follows, 
that what had not a cauſe was not con- 
tingent . Conſequently there is nothing 
in the nature of this Being that was con- 
tingent, or that could poſſibly have been 
otherwiſe, in any reſpect, than it actually 
is, but every thing in his nature is neceſ- 
farily and therefore immutably ſuch as it is. 
It follows likewiſe : that no one of his 
attributes is capable of ſubſiſting or tak- 
ing place in his nature according to differ- 


* The argument here uſed, That whatever is con- 
tingent is cauſed and therefore whatever is not cauſed 
is not contingent, is called by logicians, controuerſis 
per contrapoſitionem, and the force of it is evident. 
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ent ſtates or modifications. For if it was, 
it muſt have required the efficiency of ſome 
cauſe to determine according to which of 
che ſtates or modifications this attribute 
ſhould at any time ſubſiſt; and without 
ſuch determination (which it is impoſſible 
ſhould be made) this attribute itſelf could 
not have ſubſiſted or taken place at all in 
Bis nature. 5 

Since the whole nature of this Being is 
neceſſarily what it is, it can never by any 
means be changed or varied in any reſpect. 
Or we may prove the perpetual immuta- 
bility of his nature thus, 

As he had his nature, like his exiſtence, 
independent on any cauſe, and as no 
change can be made but by ſome cauſe, 
this independent ſtate of his nature could 
never be changed to a dependent flate : there- 
fore his nature muſt ever remain inde- 
pendent, and out of the power of all cauſes, 


and 
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and conſequently can never be changed or 
varied. 

Thus we ſee that no circumſtance in the 
nature of the unoriginated Being can be 
contingent, but every thing muſt be ne- 
ceſſatily and immutably what it is: fo that 
he cannot have any attribute, or ſtate or 
modification of his attributes, but ſuch as 
were the eternal and neceſſary concogpi- 
tants of his exiſtence. 


CoROLLARY 1. An unoriginated Be- 
ing is :mpaſſrve. That is, no power can 
act upon ſuch a Being, or in any reſpect 
change or new modiſy his attributes, or 
introduce any thing new into his nature, 
or take any thing from it. For not even 
Omnipotence can act upon or change a thing 
that is, in its own nature neceſſarily what 
it is, and independent on all cauſes. 
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CorRoLLARY 2. Since contingency, 
mutability, and the efficiency of all cauſes 
are excluded from the nature of the uno- 
riginated Being, all truths relating to his 
nature and attributes muſt be neceſſary, 
eternal, and immutable truths, and there- 
fore capable of demonſtration. For when 
a propoſition is proved to be not only true 
in fact, but neceſſarily true, it is then ſaid 
to be ſtrialy demonſtrated, Propoſitions 
relating to the phænomena of nature are 
not accounted capable of demonſtration ; 
becauſe though they are true in fact, as 
we can prove by obſervations, experi- 
ments and calculations, they relate to 
things that are in their nature contingent 
and mutable, and ſuch as we can, without 
the leaſt contradiction, ſuppoſe might have 
been made to be otherwiſe than they are. 
But propoſitions that relate to the proper- 
ties of geometrical figures are demon/trable, 

L becauſe 
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becauſe theſe properties have nothing con- 
tingent or mutable in their nature, they 
cannot be made to be otherwiſe than they 
are, and therefore whatever is true of them 
muſt be neceſſarilj true. And ſince pro- 
poſitions that relate to the nature and at- 


tributes of an unoriginated Being, if they 


are true, muſt be neceſſarily true; ſuch 
propoſitions muſt be capable of demon- 
ſtration for the ſame reaſon that geometri- 
cal propoſitions are ſo. 

This ſhews, that endeavouring to attain 
demonſtration on this ſubject is not abſurd, 
nor ſo unreaſonable as ſome writers ſeem 
to have imagined. If therefore learned 
and ingenious men would conſider the 
ſubject in this light, and give their atten- 
tion to improve and extend the method of 
arguing here attempted, there is reaſon to 
hope that out knowledge, ſo far as it may 
extend on this ſubject, might be made to 


appear 
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appear perfectly demonſtrative: and that 
this branch of learning, natural theology. 
which relates to the moſt important of all 
truths, might at length be placed, where 
every one would wiſh to ſee it, at the head 
of the ſcrences. 


L 2 PRO O- 


PROPOSITION III. 


Whatever are the attributes of 
the unoriginated Being ; he muſt 
poſſeſs each of them unlimitedly, 


ot in its whole extent, ſuch as it is 


when conſidered in the abſtract. 


An attribute taken in its whole extent 
is a determinate and invariable thing, and 
admits not of different ſtates, degrees or 
modifications, and is free from any con- 
tingent circumſtance. Such an attribute 
therefore may be aſcribed to the unorigin- 
ated Being, conſiſtently with what we al- 
ready know of his nature. But an attri- 
bute conſidered partially or as imperfect 
and limited admits of various degrees, and 
may juſt as po/fibly be limited to any one as 
to anv other degree; and therefore, in any 

ſubject 
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ſubje whatever, it could not be limited 
to one particular degree otherwiſe than 
contingently, and this would imply the effi- 
ciency of ſome cauſe. ¶ Axiom.) So that 
the limitation of an attribute, being in it- 
ſelf a circumſtance manifeſtly contingent 
and cauſed, is ipcapable of taking place in 
the nature of an unoriginated Being; by 
the foregoing propoſition. Since then he 
muſt have ſome attributes and a perfect 
one may, and an imperfect one cannot, 
belong to him, he muſt poſſeſs each of his 
attributes unlimitedly or in its whole ex- 


tent, or ſuch as it is when conſidered in 
the abſtraR. 
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PROPOSITION IV. 


In whatever manner the unori- 
ginated Being exiſts or is preſent 
any where, he muſt in the like 
manner exiſt or be preſent every 


where. 


If we aſcribe omaipreſence to the un- 
originated Being, we aſcribe to him a thing 
that is invariable and incapable of differ- 
ent degrees or modifications, and there- 
fore free from any contingent circumſtance. 
But if we ſay he exiſts or is preſent only 
ſomewhere and not every where, this im- 
plies that his preſence is limited in ſome 
one particular manner or degree. Now if 
this ſhould be aſſerted, ſtill there could be 
no contradiction in ſuppoſing his preſence 
might pr//ibly have been limited in ſome 

other 
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otber manner or degree. Therefore ſuch a 
limitation of his preſence could have taken 
place only contingently or in conſequence of 
ſome previous cauſe ¶ Axiom.) which affect- 
ed his unoriginated ſubſtance and deter- 
mined that its preſence ſhould be limited 
in that one particular manner or degree ra- 
ther than in any otber. But it is plainly 
impoſſible that could have been the caſe: 
therefore his preſence is not limited or o- 
cal but boundleſs and uni verſal, and he 
exiſts every where in the ſame manner he 
does any where. 


PROPO- 


PROPOSITION V. 


The unoriginated Being is one 
individual uncompounded ſubſtance 
identically the ſame every where, 
and to which our ideas of whole 
and parts, magnitude Or quantity, 
are not applicable. 


If we ſhould ſuppoſe this Being or 
ſubſtance to be compounded, or to conſiſt 
(as matter does) of what we call parts; 
theſe parts muſt be diſtin from each 
other, each part muſt have its own exiſt- 
ence independent on the exiſtence of any 
other part, and one part could not be iden- 
tically the ſame ſubſtance with another. 
Therefore in this caſe cach part would be 
a diſtin unoriginated Being or ſubſtance, 
and as ſuch, would itſelf exiſt every where 


alike; 
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alike; by the preceding propoſition. So 
that theſe parts would not be really diſtin 
or leparate from each other or from the 
whole, as they were ſuppoſed to be, and 
the different denominations of whole and 
farts would be loſt : which ſhews that our 
ſuppoſition was entirely inconſiſtent with 
the nature of this ſubſtance. Therefore 
the unoriginated Being cannot be com- 
poſed of parts, but muſt be every where 
identically one and the ſame individual, un- 
compounded ſubſtance, to which our ideas 
of whole and parts, of magnitude and quan- 
tity, are not applicable. Whole is merely a 
relative term, 'and only means an aggre- 
zate of parts, Magnitude and quantity, 
by their definitions, imply a compoſition 
of parts *, and conſequently cannot pro- 
perly be applied to a ſubſtance which is 


* They are thus defined by logicians. Quantitat 
e accidens quod per ſe partem habet extra partem. Mag- 
nitudo eft guantita: permanens. | 
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ſtrictly and individually one; no more than 
number can be applied to an unit. 

Here we ought to obſerve, that the om- 
mpreſence of the unoriginated Being is not 
inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity and indivi- 
dvality of his eſſence, more than any li- 
mited preſence would be. For if a ſub- 
ſtance individually one can exiſt or be pre- 
ſent throughout a ſpace however ſmall, 
no reaſon can be aſſigned why it might 
not as poſſibly exiſt throughout any ſpace, 


or all ſpace, preſerving ſtill the ſame indi- 


viduality. So that the difficulty we meet 
with on this ſubject does not ariſe merely 
from our inability to imagine how or in 
what manner one and the ſame ſubſtance 
can be every where preſent: it ariſes rather 
from our not knowing hat it is that con- 
ſtitutes unity in a ſabſtance*; and from 
our 

* Though the attributes, conſciouſneſs, thinking 
and willing feem to be infallible marks of unity in 
X the 
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our conſequent inability to imagine how, 
or in what manner, am fubſlancr can be 


ſtrialy and individually one and without 


parts. But ſtill our reaſon aſſures us that 
there muſt be in the nniverſe not only one 
but many ſubſtances that are individuals, 
or do not conſiſt of parts, for all conſcious 
and thinking ſubſtances muſt be ſuch. 
The preſent ſubject is properly a ſubject 
of our abſtraR reaſoning and of that alone: 
in judging about ir we cannot have the 


the ſubject they belong to, yet they do ot conflitute 
that unity. 

* As to ſpirituality; the individual conſciouſneſs 
<« of the one immenſe Being is as truly ne ; as the 
«p moment of time is individually one, in all 


<< places at once. And the one can no more properly 


de faid to be an or mile of conſciouſneſs, (which 
<< is the ſum of your objection) than the other can 
de ſaid to be an ell or mile of time. This ſuggeſtion 
ſeems to deſerve particular conſideration.” — Dr. 
Clarke's anſwer to a ſexth letter, fee his Demonſtra- 
tion, p. 493. | 


ſmalleſt 
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imalleſt aſſiſtance from our imagination, 
whoſe ſole uſe and office is to repreſent 
or picture to our minds the images of 
things that are or may be the objects of 
our outward ſenſes; on other objects it can 
take no hold at all *. If therefore we 
ſhould appeal from our reaſon to our ima- 
gination for the truth of this propoſition, 
we ſhould do as unwiſely, as if we appeal- 
ed to the teſtimony of our outward ſenſes, 
and denied that there could be any ſuch 


Being as the propoſition deſcribes, becauſe 
no one ever law the like, 


* The old maxim of the ſchools, Nil , in intellectu 
quod non fuit prius in ſenſu; is falle : it ought to have 


been, Nil oft in imaginat/-ne quod non fuit prius in ſenſu. 


Imagination is a power of recalling to our minds the 
ideas we have received from ſenſible objects; in all 
our reaſoning about ſuch objects it is ſo neceſſary that 
we could not do without it: but in reaſoning about 
things that cannot bear any reſemblance to the objects 
of our ſenſes, imagination is of no uſe : it is apt to 


miſlead us if we conſult it. 
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CoroLLaRyY. After what has been al- 
ready proved, it is almoſt needleſs to ob- 
ſerve, that matter or body cannot be an 
unoriginated ſubſtance. Its effential at- 
tributes, extenſion, diviſibility, figurability 
and mobility, imply limitation, and cannot 
take place but in the particular ſizes, 
ſhapes, velocities and directions of motion 
that bodies have; all which are, in their 
nature, manifeſtly contingent, and there- 
fore muſt be made to be ſuch as they are 
by ſome efficient cauſe. 

Matter is alſo quite paſſve, and has its 
attributes ſubject to numberleſs modifica- 
tions. And then our ideas of magnitude 
and quantity are ſo inſeparable from the 
idea of matter, that we cannot conceive 
a particle of matter, however ſmall, as 
one ſubſtance, or otherwiſe than as an in- 
definite multitude of diſtin parts or ſub- 
ances. „ | 

All 
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All the attributes of the unoriginated 
Being (whatever they are) exclude contin- 
gency and limitation. (Prop. II. and III.) 
And all the attributes of matter, as far as 
we can know them, are of ſuch a nature 
as to imply contingency and limitation in 
their ſubject. So that all the attributes of 
the ſelſ-· exiſtent ſubſtance and all thoſe of 
matter, as far as we know them, are fo 
very oppoſite in their natures that we 
cannot conceive it poſſible there ſhould 
be any one attribute alike, or of the ſame 
kind, in both ſubſtances. Among the va- 
rious kinds of ſubſtances, which it is rea- 
ſonable to think do exiſt, matter is pro- 
bably the loweſt or moſt imperfect, or, if 
I may fo fay, the neareſt to non-entity, as 
a ſelf- exiſtent ſubſtance is the furtheſt 
from it. What has been ſaid with reſpect 
to material ſubſtances will equaily prove, 
that every ſubſtance, whole attributes are 


limited 


19 1] 
limited and capable of various ſtates. and 
modifications, muſt be a derived and de- 
pendent Being, or that its nature and its 
exiſtence muſt have been the - of 


ſome cauſe. 


PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION VI. 


The unoriginated Being muſt 
neceſſarily poſſeſs intelligence and 
power unlimited, and all other na- 
tural attributes that are in them- 
ſelves abſolute perfections. 


The diſtinction between natural and 
moral attributes is well known. The for- 
mer are called primary attributes, and are 
conceived to ariſe (as it were) immediately 
from the ſubſtance itſelf. Moral attributes 
are of a practical nature, and relate to, or 
denote, the manner acting which an in- 
telligent Being obſerves towards others. 
Theſe are called ſecondary attributes, be- 
cauſe they are conſidered as reſulting from 
the natural attributes; as will be ſhewn 
when I come to treat of them. : 


Several 
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Several attributes are called perfections 
with reſpect to the Beings who poſſeſs 
them, when the Beings are better and more 
complete with theſe attributes than they 
would be without them. Thus power and 
knowledge are perfections, even where 
they are much limited. But that an attri- 
bute may be called abſclutely perfect, it muſt 
be perfect in itſelf, or incapable of addi- 
tion, and mutt alſo be ſuch a one as does 
not imply in its ſubject, (as the attributes 
of matter do) paſſiveneſs, diviſibility, li- 
mitation or mutability, which are mani- 
feſt imperfections or defects. 

Intelligence and, its concomitant, actual 
knowledge I conſider now as one attri- 
bute. This and active power when taken 
in their whole extent, are inſtances of attri- 
butes that are abſolute perfections, as they 
do not admit of addition or any variation 
or different modifications, and do not re- 
quire or imply in their ſubject any limita- 

M tion, 
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tion, mutability, paſſiveneſs, diviſibility, 
or any other defect. Now it has been 
proved that the unoriginated Being is not 
only immutable, impaſſive, omnipreſent 
and indiviſible, but that whatever attri- 
butes he has muſt be unlimited and abſo- 
lately perfect. Whence it appears that 
unlimited intelligence and power are com- 
patible with a/ the attributes of this Be- 
ing, becauſe they are all abſolutely perfect. 
and abſolutely perfect attributes are not 
incompatible with each other, but only 
with imperfections or defects, or what we 
call negative attributes; ſuch for inftance 


are ignorance and weakneſs. Therefore 


ſince intelligence and power are compati- 
ble with all the attributes of this Being, 
they cannot be excluded trom his nature 
neceſſarily; that is, it cannot be ?mpoſſible 
they ſhould belong to him. Neither can 
they be excluded from his nature con- 
tingently; for then ſome cauſe muſt have 


deter- 
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determined he ſhould net have thoſe attri- 
butes that it was poſſible he might have 
had; which is abſurd. (See the proof of 
Prop. IT) Conſequently theſe attributes 
'ntelligence and power cannot be wanting 
to him on any account, but muſt belong 
to him; and therefore (by Prop. 17.) they 
muſt be the eternal and neceſſary conco- 


mitants of his exiſtence and all his other 
attributes. And (5y Prop. III) his intel- 
ligence arid power muſt be unlimited, or 
extend to every thing that can be known, 
and every thing that can be done, 

There is a well known argument which 
nas often been uſed for proving that ſome 
ne unoriginated Being muſt be poſſeſſed 
of intelligence and power *, and which by 
the help of the preceding propoſitions, 
may be carricd further than it has been, 
and may now be applied tor proving that 


See the Introduction, p. 39. 40. 66. 
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every unoriginated Being, as ſuch, muſt 
poſſeſs intelligence and power unlimited. 
For the preceding propoſitions have de- 
monſtrated that an unoriginated Being, as 
ſuch, muſt be immutable, impaſſive, unli- 
mited in all its attributes, omnipreſent 
and indiviſible; this nature therefore muſt 
be common to every unoriginated Being, 
ſuppoſing there are many. This being 
premiſed, we may apply the common ar- 
gument as follows. 

If intelligence and power had never be 
longed to any unoriginated Being, they 
could never have belonged to any origin- 
ated or derived Being (for an effect cannot 
be more perfect than its cauſe) and theſe 
attributes could not have exiſted at all. 
Therefore they muſt belong to, at leaft, 
fome one unoriginated Being, And then 
they muſt be the neceſſary concomitants of 
his exiſtence and his other attributes by 
"Propoſition II. Thus we ſee that intelli- 
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gence and power muſt be neceſſarily con- 
need with the attributes immutability, 
impafſiveneſs, oranipreſence and indiviſi- 
bility in ſome one unoriginated Being; there- 
fore they muſt likewiſe be as neceſſarily 
connected with the ſame attributes in every 
other unoriginated Being, ſuppoſing there 
are many; and therefore every unorigin- 
ated Being, as ſuch, muſt be poſſeſſed of 
intelligence and power which (by Prep III.) 
muſt be unlimited, or extend to every thing 
that can be known, and every thing that 
can be done. 

Now if there be in nature any other 
attribute, beſides thofe already mentioned, 
which is abſolutely perfect, it muſt be- 
long to ſome unoriginated Being ; as other- 
wiſe it could not belong to any Being at 
all, for the reaſon aſſigned before. And 
therefore we may prove, as we did before, 
that ſuch attribute muſt belong to every 
unoriginated Being. Conſequently an un- 


originated 
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originated Being muſt poſſeſs all natural 


attributes that are in themſelves abfolute 
perfections. 


OBSERVATION. 


We ſhall be able to deduce the moral 
perfections or attributes of the ſelf-exiſt- 
ent Being more properly and methodically 
in another place than we could do here; 
and the proofs of the two following Pro- 
poſitions do not depend on the conſidera. 
tion of thoſe attributes, nor on a parti- 
cular enumeration of all the attributes of 
a ſelf- exiſtent Being. 

From what has been already proved we 
conclude ; that a ſelf-exiſtent or unorigin- 
ated Being muſt be an uncompounded in- 
dividual ſubſtance, eternal, neceſſarily-ex- 
iſting, immutable, impaſſi ve, omnipreſent, 
and poſſeſſed of knowledge and power 
unlimited, with all other natural perfecti- 
ons. And this concluſion, I imagine, will 
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appear not only reaſonable, but almoſt 
ob wii true, to every one who will but 
attentively conſider what it is for a Being 
to be unoriginated and have independent 
exiſtence in itſelf. For when a Being is 
brought into exiſtence, its creator muſt 
predetermine what nature it hall have, 
and muſt confer its attributes together with 
its exiſtence, But if a Being be unorigin- 
ated, nothing could predetermine what na- 
ture it ſhould have. What then are we to 
ſay of it? Surely, not that it muſt have 
this or that particular limited nature rather 
than ſome other. What then cen we ſay of 
it? But that, together with its exiſtence, 
it muſt have every thing it poſſibly might 
have. That it muſt be whatever a Being 
or ſubſtance can riſe to, or be a MAXl- 
MUM of exiſtence. 


PROP O- 
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PROPOSITION VII. 


There is in the univerſe but one 
unoriginated Being, who muſt 
therefore be the original fountain 
of all exiſtence, and the firſt cauſe 
of all things. 


The firſt propoſition demonſtrates that 
there muſt nece/jarily be one unoriginated 
Being; but neither the argument there 
uſed, nor any other argument, can prove 
there muſt neceſſarily be more than one. 
Becauſe, when we have admitted one ſuch 
Being, it is poſſible that all others may be 
derived from that one. This however does 
not prove that all others muf? be derived 
from that one, or that there may not be 
many unoriginated Beings in the univerſe 
of whoſe exiſtence we have no know- 

ledge 
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ledge or apprehenſion. The only way 
therefore by which we can determine whe- 
ther it be poſſible there ſhould be more than 
one, is by trying whether we can conceive 
or conſiſtently ſuppoſe a ſecond unorigin- 
ated Being, Now I ſay that ſuch a ſup- 
poſition is inconſiſtent and untenable and 
muſt come to nothing. 

For let us ſuppoſe there is a ſecond 
Being, ſuch as the firſt, unoriginated or 
ſelf-exiftent and vncauſed, having its non- 
exiſtence impoſſible or having neceſſity as 
the mode of its exiſtence. Now from what 
has been demonſtrated it appears that 6orb 
theſe Beings muſt be cternal, immutable, 
impaſſive, omnipreſent, indiviſible, and 
unhmitedly paſſeſſed of all natural perfec- 
tions or attributes; infomuch that it is 
1mpoſhble one of theſe Beings ſhould want 
any attribute the other has. Thus we find 
oor idea of the ſecond ſuppoſed Being (turn 
it as we will in our thoughts) is no other 

than 
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than the very-idea we had of the firſt. For 
all the attributes of the ſecond are as much 
the ſame with thoſe of the firſt, as the pro- 
perties of one circle (abſtractedly conſider- 
ed) ate the ſame with thoſe of another. 
And ſince theſe Beings are both eternal, 
and both every where alike preſent, they 
cannot differ from each other even in any 
circumſtance of time or place. Conſe- 
quently there can be no poſſible difference, 
nor any ground of diſtinction between 
them; and therefore they cannot be di- 
tinft Beings, but muſt be one and the 
ſame. | 

This way of arguing, I apprehend, may 
be admitted as concluſive, being exactly 
of the ſame kind and equivalent with that 
which geometricians have allowedly uſed. 
For inſtance, two right lines, ſay they, 
cannot have a common ſegment ; for in 
that caſe theſe lines muſt evidently have 
all their other ſegments in common alſo; 


ſo 
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ſo that all difference between them would 
vaniſh; and therefore they would not be 
two diſtinct lines, but muſt be one and the 
ſame. Juſt fo, ſay we, two Beings can- 
not be unoriginated and have neceſſity as 
the common mode of their exiſtence ; for 
in that caſe they muſt have their whole 
natures and all the circumſtances, which 
neceſſarily attend their exiſtence, in com- 
mon alſo; and therefore they would not 
be diſtinct Beings, but one and the ſame 
Being *. | 


* If it ſhould be faid, that as theſe are intelligent 


Beings they may ſtill be ſuppoſed to have diſtinct 
con ſciouſneſſes and wills, and therefore may be diſtinct 


ſubſtances : I anſwer, this is only repeating the firſt ſup- 


poſition ; viz. that theſe are two diſtinct ſubſtances 


and therefore have diſtinct wills; and I fay that unleſs 
it can be ſhewn that the ſecond ſuppoſed Being may 
poffibly be 2 different and diſtinct ſubſtance from the 
firſt, we have no right to ſuppoſe it may have 4 con- 
ſciouſneſs or 2 will diſtinct from that of the firſt. 


Thus 


- 
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Thus we find it impoſſible even to form 
an idea of a ſecond unoriginated Being, or 
to make it in any reſpect different from 
the idea we muſt neceſſarily have of the 
firſt; to which we cannot add any thing 
neither can we diminiſh aught from it. 
Hence it follows that all Beings in the uni- 
verſe, except one, are derived Beings, and 
muſt owe their exiſtence, in ſome manner 


or other, to the one underived Being; who 
is therefore the u/timate and original foun- 
tain of exiſtence and the firſt cauſe of all 
things. 
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PP. OPOSITION VII. 


All things owe their exiſtence 
ultimately to the power of the firſt 


cauſe operating according to his 
free will. 


From the mere exiſtence. of the one un- 
derived Being, if conſidered apart from 
operating power, no effect or conſequence 
of any kind can follow. For a cauſe can- 
not produce its effects merely by exiſting, 
and the very notion of a cauſe, as ſuch, 
includes operation as the link which con- 
neQs it with the effect. Therefore it is 
to the operating power of this one Being 
that all things owe their exiſtence. Now 
we muſt allow that he exerciſed this active 
operating power knowingly and deſigned- 
ly or according to his own free will, ſo 

that. 
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that he might have abſtained from exer- 


ciſing it. Or, on the contrary, we muſt 
atfirm (what ſome perſons ſecm to have 
thought) that his unlimited power muſt, 
through its own exuberance, break forth 
into action, or be exerted of neceſſity *. 
Now to ſay that power, either limited or 
unlimited, muſt be exerted of neceſſity, 
means that it is 7mpefſible ſuch power thould 
ſubſiſt without actual and inceſſant exer- 
tion. But this is contrary to the very no- 
tion of active power, for we can juſt as 
eaſily conceive it to ſubſiſt without actual 
exertion as with it. So that it is not in- 
Palſible it ſhould ſubſiſt without exertion, 
and therefore it is falſely affirmed that it 
maſt be exerciſed of neceſſity. 


* The Earl of Rocheſter owned to Bithop Burnet 
that he always conceived the Deity to be a vaſt power 
that wrought every thing by the neceſſity of his na- 
ture. (Set an account of his life written by the Biſhop). - 
And probably many others have had the fame confuied 
notion of abſolute unlimited power, 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, if we ſay that the power of the 
firſt cauſe muſt be exerciſed of neceſſity, 
we in fact deny him active power, and 
make him a mere paſſive inſtrument, and 
then it muſt tollow that neceſſity is itſelf 
the real agent which exerciſes the power. 
But this is very abſurd, for neceffity is no 
real being or thing any more than contin- 
gency is: they are both but words or names 


that have no meaning but as they denote 
the two oppolite modes of exiſting, and 
are utterly incapable of any agency, ope- 
ration or efficiency whatever. Therefore 
the power of the firſt cauſe can be no 
otherwiſe exerciſed than knowingly and 
deſignedly, or according to his own free 
will. Conſequently all things muſt owe 
their exiſtence originally to his power ope- 


rating according to the determination of 
his will, 


As 
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As to the manner in which tis power 
operates for giving exiſtence, it cannot be 
expected we ſhould be able to ſay any 
thing about it. The objection againſt the 
poſſibility of creating things out of nothing, 
as if it meant that they were made ont of 
nothing as out of materials, is very trifling 
and founded only on an improper way of 
exprefling what creation is. For by crea- 
tion is meant, the cauſing a Being to exiſt 
now that did not exiſt before, which does 
not imply a contradiction to any known 
truth and therefore may be effected by 
unlimited power. 

Having ſhewn that all things derive 
their exiſtence ultimately from the power 
of one eternal, almighty and all-knowing 
Being, I proceed to inquire further into 
the perfections of this great author of all 
things. And here it is fit I ſhould drop 
the metaphyſical ſtyle, and ſpeak of him 

in 
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in terms that may properly expreſs the 
relation he bears to the reſt of the uni- 
verſe. I ſhall therefore ſpeak of him here- 
after as the GoD AND FARHER OF ALL, 
WHO IS ABOVE ALL, AND THROUGH ALL, 
AND IN US ALL: To whoſe moſt awful 
and adorable NAME be aſcribed all glory, 
honour and praiſe for evermore. 


6 Epheſ. iv. 6. 
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PROPOSITION IX. 


Almighty God, the firſt cauſe 


and author of all things, mult be a 
Being of infinite goodneſs, wil- 


dom, mercy, juſtice and truth, and 
all other moral perfections, fuch as 
become the ſupreme author and 
governor of the univerſe. 


Almighty God, from his natural perfec- 
tions already mentioned, muſt be all- ſuffi- 
cient to his own happineſs, and muſt be 


infinitely and unalterably happy in the 
eternal enjoyment and uncontrouled exer- 
ciſe of all his perfections. The attributes 
neceſſity of exiſtence, immutability, om- 
nipreſence, omnipotence and all- ſufficien- 
cy belong to him as a ſelf-exiſtent Being: 

they 
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they are independent of his will, and are 
called the natural attributes of God, in 
contradiſtinction to thoſe other perfections 
he poſſeſſes, ſuch as goodneſs, wiſdom, 
juſtice, mercy, truth or faithfulneſs, and 
the like, which are called moral attribates. 
Theſe are of a practical nature, and ex- 
preſs the manner of acting he is pleaſed 
to obſerve towards other Beings his crea- 
tures. 

As God is always free to act or not to 
act on every occaſion, (Prop. VIII.) he 
muſt be likewiſe free to act in any parti- 
cular manner he pleaſes. And as his mo- 
ral or practical attributes muſt be freely 
exerciſed according to his will (wherein 
conſiſts their great excellence and their 
very eſſence), they are uſually and pro- 
perly enough ſaid to be ſeated in his will. 
For this reaſon we are not to deduce them 
immediately from his ſelt-exiſtence, as we 

N 2 do 


do his natural attributes which are inde- 
pendent of his will, We muſt therefore 
prove that theſe moral perfections belong 
to almighty God, by ſhewing that they 
neceflarily reſult from his natural attri- 
butes, or that to act in the manner which 
theſe perfections denote muſt always be 
pleaſing and agreeable, and the contrary 
diſpleaſing and ditagreeable, to a Being 
who is independent, omniſcient, omnipo- 
tent and all- ſufficient. For it is plain that 
we can judge of what will be pleaſing to 
any Being, or what manner of acting he 
will be like to purſue, only from what we 
know of his nature, that is, his natural 
attributes, circuinſtances and relation to 
other things. 

Goodneſs conlifts in being pleaſed with 
communicating happineſs to others. % 
dem is frequently ufed as ſynonymous with 
knowledge; but in the ſtrict acceptation 

of 
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of the word it implies ſomewhat beſides. 
It denotes knowledge as reduced to prac- 
tice, and employed in chooſing right and, 
beneficial ends, and applying proper means 
for their attainment. Or we may ſay that 
wiſdom conſiſts in making a right and be- 
neficial uſe of knowledge and power. This 
ſeems to be the only notion we can form 
of wiſdom as a moral or practical attribute, 
and diſtin from ſpeculative knowledge 
or the bare perception of truth. We per- 
ceive alſo it muſt always imply, or be con- 
joined with, goodneſs or benevolence, for 
we cannot conceive knowledge and power 
to be wiſely employed but for the advan- 
tage of their poſſeſſor or of others. Let a 
man have ever ſo much power and know- 
ledge, yet if he makes no uſe, or no good 
uſe, of them we do not call him a wiſe 
man. I ſhall not now ſay any thing of 
juſtice or mercy or the other moral attri- 


butes, 
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butes, becauſe if it be proved that geod- 
neſs muſt belong to the divine nature, it 
will eaſily appear that theſe others muſt do 


ſo too. 


This being premiſed, we may proceed 
to the proof of our propoſition. And firſt, 
we are to conſider what may be inferred 
from the unlimited knowledge and power 
of God, and how far his moral attributes 
may be deduced from thence. As all 
things owe their exiſtence and all their 
powers and faculties to God, and have 
their being within his boundleſs preſence ; 
the very inmoſt nature and eſſence of all 
things, even the deepeſt thoughts of intel- 
ligent Beings, muſt be perfectly naked and 
open to his view. And he muſt perfectly 
know wherein the happineſs of all intel- 
ligent and ſentient Beings conſiſts, and 
how it may be beſt promoted, and how 
their miſery may be beſt prevented or re- 


toved. 
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moved. He alſo underſtands perfectly 
what are the beſt means, and how they 
may be beſt directed and employed, to ac- 
compliſh whatever ends he chooſes or 
thinks proper to effect. Thus he muſt 
know perfectly how and in what manner 
a Being of infinite power, wiſdom and all 
moral perfections would ad in every poſſi- 
ble caſe; and he is able himſelf to do like- 
wiſe, if it ſhould fo pleaſc him. 

There can be no doubt but the exer- 
ciſe of his power and his other perfections 
muſt be pleaſing to almighty God, and 
we know he has in fact been pleaſed to 
become the author and preſerver of all 
things. But in this, beſides excrciſing his 
power and knowledge, he muſt have had 
a ſucther deſign reſpeQing the numberleſs 
Beings he has brought into exiſtence, and 
made capable of happineſs and miſery, 
pleaſure and pain. For having deſig ed 


their 
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their exiſtence and natures, it could not 
appear to him indifferent in which of theſe 
oppoſite ſtates he ſhould place them; be- 
cauſe the thing is not indifferent in it- 
ſelf. 

I am now to ſhew that it never could 
be pleaſing, or appear eligible, to almighty 
God to place his creatures in a ſtate of mi- 
ſery as ſuch; but that his deſign in giving 
them exiſtence muſt have been in order to 
their being happy. 

No Being can chooſe miſery or evil, as 
ſuch, for himſelf; and if one Being ſhould 
chooſe evil, as ſuch, for another, ſince it 
could not be for the ſake of that other, it 
muſt be for his own ſake, that is, for the 
ſake of gratifying ſome paſſion or inclina- 
tion of his own, ſuch as envy, jealouſy, 
fear or reſentment of an injury, or be- 
cauſe he thinks the evil of another may 
in ſome way promote or ſecure his own 

happineſs, 
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happineſs, for on no other account can the 
evil of one Being appear eligible or defira- 
ble to another. But it is plainly as impoſ- 
ſible that God ſhould either in his original 
deſign, or in his ſubſequent dealings with 
his creatures, chooſe for them miſery or 
evil, as ſuch, and ſo as to prefer it to their 
happineſs, on any of the forementioned 
accounts, as that he ſhould do fo through 
ignorance or inadvertency. Therefore as 
malevolence (which is a diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed with the miſeries of others rather 
than with their happineſs) ariſes from, or 
implies ſome want, inferiority, or inſuffici- 
ency, it cannot reſult from the natural 
attributes of the ſupreme all-ſuthcient Be- 
ing; and conſequently it can be no attri- 
bute of the divine nature. In like man- 
ner injuſtice, cruelty, deceit, and ſuch other 
qualities as imply malevolence, unhappi- 
neſs or inſecurity of happineſs, are ex- 
cluded from the divine nature, 


Since 
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Since then the natural attributes of God 
render it impoſſible he ſhould ever be 
pleaſed with acting in ſuch a manner as is 
denoted by any of the moral imperfec- 
tions; we may conclude that the ſame at- 
fributes will render it moſt pleaſing to him, 
or that it will be moſt agreeable to his na- 
tare, always to exerciſe benevolence and 
all other moral perfections; or in other 
words, that theſe moral and practical attri- 
butes neceſſarily reſult from his natural 
ones. But as this may ſeem rather an in- 
direct proof, I will endeavour to give one 
that is more direct. 

Almighty God cannot but be pleaſed 
with, or approve of, his own perſections 
and happiaefs, which are indeed the true 
objects of the higheſt approbation. He 
will therefore be pleaſed with that exerciſe 
of his power which gives exiſtence to other 
Beings, and makes them bear in ſome 

meaſure 
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meaſure his own image, by reſembling him 
in intelligence, free will and happineſs. 
Such Beings he muſt approve of; ſince, ſo 
far as they can reſemble him, they muſt 
be the proper objects of approbation. And 
he cannot but have a complacency or be 


pleaſingly affected in contemplating what 
he approves: In ſeeing every thing be bath 
made and behnlding it to be very good. As 
to a ſtate of miſery for his creatures, it 
muſt be in itſelf, or abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, the object of his diſapprobation, being 
directly oppoſite to that ſtate which he 
approves of in himſelf. Thus we ſee that 
benevolence, or a diſpoſition to commu- 
nicate happineſs, neceſſarily reſults from 
the natural attributes of God; and it muſt 
be as perfect and invyariable as are thoſe 
attributes from which it does reſult. There- 
fore the deſign of almighty God in becom- 
ing the author and preſerver of all things 


muſt 
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muſt have been to communicate happineſs 
to intelligent Beings, to make them capa- 
ble of knowing and imitating bim, and 
thereby of improving in perfections and 
happineſs; which 1s the very beſt uſe that 
infinite power and knowledge can be ap- 
plied to. In carrying on this vaſt and 
gracious deſign, his perfect knowledge 
ſecured him from the poſſibility of being 
miſtaken as to what means were the fitteſt 
for effecting his purpoſe, his almighty 
power from any inability, controul or com- 
pulſion, and being all-ſufficient to his own 
happineſs, he could have no deſign reſpeR- 
ing himſelf that was not conſonant to 
the happineſs of his creatures. We muſt 
therefore conclude, that he hath made.and 
diſpoſed all his works for the purpoſe of 
giving and perpetuating exiſteace and hap- 
pineſs in ſuch a manger as that they could 
not have anſwered the end he intended 

| better, 
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better, by being made and diſpoſed in any 


other manner * Conſequently he will, in 
purſuance 


Here it ought to be obſerved , that there is no 
creature or ſyſtem of creatures ſo good but a better 
is poſſible. For whatever number of creatures God 
has made, he may ſtil] make more; and however good 
and perfect they are he may make others better and 
more perfect ; becauſe every created ſyſtem muſt be 
finite in its extent and in the ſum of its perfections, 
and muſt conſequently be capable of addition. If 
therefore God in his works of creation was to be de- 
termined only by the het poſſible, as ſome writers have 
expreſſed themſelves, he could never have pleaſed 
himſelf in making any world or ſyſtem ot creatures 
becauſe there is none that can be called the be pofſi- 
ble. Hence we fee the folly of ſuch queſtions as 
theſe ; why was not ſuch. an order of creatures made 
more perfect and happy? Why was not this world 
created ſooner © Theſe I fay are idle and unreaſonable 
queſtions ; for if the order of creatures ſpoken of had 
been made ever ſo much more perfect and happy, if 
this world had been created ever ſo much ſooner, the 
ſame queſtions might ſtill be aſked. We are ſure 
God does not make any thing but with a deſign of 
communicating happineſs. But what ſhare of per- 

fections 
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purſuance of his original and invariable 
deſign, govern and deal with his creatures 
on all occaſions, according to their reſpec- 
tive natures and circumſtances, in ſuch 
manner as may beſt promote the perfecti- 
ons and happineſs of the whole ſyſtem of 
Beings, which is to be conſidered as one 
great ſociety under his governing provi- 
dence. He will therefore continually ex- 


fections and happineſs any order of creatures ſhould 
poſſeſs, or when it ſhould be created, muſt be re- 
ferred ſolely to his good pleaſure, and can be deter- 
mined by nothing elſe *. "Therefore no order of 
creatures to whom 'exiſtence is a blefling, or among 
whom good predominates, can be called unworthy of 
their iaaker. Of the works of the creation we need 
not, indeed we cannot, fpeak more highly, than by 
laving they are worthy of their infinitely powerful and 
wiſe author: As to the epithets greate/? and e pe fi- 
ble, they can be applied only to the great Creator him- 
ſelf; whoſe perfections and happineſs are ſtrictly infi- 
nite or incapable of addition. 


See Archbiſhop King's Treatiſe on the Origin of Exil. 
| erciſe 


erciſe all thoſe other moral perfections 
which we diſtinguiſh by the names of juf- 
tice, mercy, truth or faithfulneſs, and ſuch 
like. For theſe terms do not denote attri- 
butes really diſtinct in themſelves, but are 
denominations given to the exerciſe of 
power and wiſdom as applied on different 
occaſions to different objects, according to 
their ſcveral natures and circumſtances, in 
ſuch manner as may be neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving the order and promoting the good 
of the whole creation. And it is by the 
exerciſe of theſe attributes that God be- 
comes the great moral, as well as natural, 
governor of the univerſe, God mult there- 
fore be perfectly good and righteous in all 
his works, and wiſe in all his ways. 

I ſhall now conclude with ſome reflec- 
tions that may further explain and illuſ- 
trate what has been ſaid in proof of this 
propoſition. 


Job- 
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I obſerved before, that we cannot form 
an adequate idea of wiſdom, without a 
reference to benevolence as well as to 
knowledge. For that benevolence may 
have its effect, it muſt be directed by 
knowledge, and knowledge, when employ- 
ed in contriving how beſt to execute bene- 
volent purpoſes, is called wiſdom. And 
wiſdom is ſeen as well in the excellence 
and goodneſs of the end propoſed, as in 
the fitneſs of the means employed. It is 
therefore a compound attribute ; in one 
light it appears knowledge, in another 
goodneſs. For inſtance; we ſay very 
rightly, that the wiſdam of God is ſeen in 
the works of the creation. Now when 
we contemplate the aſtoniſhing beauty, 
order and magnificence of the material 
world, and confider the great ſimplicity 
and uniformity of the means by which the 
operations therein are conducted, we im- 


mediately 
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mediately conceive an idea of perfect 
knowledge, ſkill and contrivance, or, if 1 
may ſo ſay, ingenuity. But when we look 
further and perceive all this deſigned for 
the beſt of purpoſes, the uſe and happineſs 
of intelligent and ſentient Beings, we are 
ſtruck with the idea of immenſe goodneſs, 
and what appeared knowledge and kill 
now ſhews as conſummate wiſdom. 

Since the divine goodneſs comprehends 
in it all moral perfections, that we may 
acquire a clear and proper notion of it, 
we muſt view it as exerciſed on a variety 
of different objects and occaſions, or as 
analyzed into its ſeveral branches of juſ- 
Lice, mercy, faithfulneſs and the like; for 
thus ſhall we better underitand its nature, 
and receive more awful and laſting im- 
preſſions of it, than we ceuld do, were 
we to conſider it merely as an intenſe be- 
nevolence prompting him to promote the 
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happineſs of all his creatures uncondition- 
ally, without a due regard to theit natures 
and qualifications. For that would be an 
unſkilful and ineffectual way of promoting 
the happineſs of imperſe creatures, and 
therefore could never be purſued by him 


whoſe benevolence is guided by infinite 


knowledge. 

From what has been proved we may ſee 
how juſtly and with what great ſuitable- 
neſs the ſcriptures fo particularly aſcribe 
holineſs unto God. For that word is uſed 
to expreſs the tranſcendent excellence of 
his nature, by which he is infinitely re- 
moved from all moral imperfections, from 
all impurity, or iniquity, that is, from 
whatever tends to diminiſh that perfec- 
tion and happineſs which he has made 
his rational creatures capable of attain- 
ing. So that he cannot look on any 
thing of this ſort without diſpleaſure: be 
is of purer eves than to behold iniguity: le 

ebargeth 
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chargeth his angels with folly, and the bra- 
vens are not clean in his fight. The word 
holineſs alſo denotes the poſitive moral rec- 
titude of the divine nature, or that God 
invariably wills what is right and fit to be 
done, or what his unerring wiſdom points 
out as tending moſt to promote the gene- 
ral good of that endleſs variety of creatures 
to which he has been pleaſed to give ex- 
pence. | 

Some writers ſeem to have imagined that 
there is a difficulty in conceiving how this 
perfect moral rectitude, which makes it 
impoflible that God ſhould will or do what 
is evil, can be reconciled with that free- 
dom of will and liberty of aQing which is 
eſſential to his nature: But the truth is, 
neither moral perfection nor imperfection 
is at all inconſiſtent with that liberty of 
will which conſtitutes a free agent, that is, 
a Being who hath a power of acting with- 
5 iy out 
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out being acted upon, and who can either 
aQ or forbear to act; by which power an 
agent is diſtinguiſhed from an infirument. 
This difficulty then is caſily removed. For 
actions of all denominations are equally 
the objects of power, and conſequently 
the objects of his uniimited power, There- 
fore he as much exerciſes his liberty in be- 
nevolently ab/taining from evil actions, as 
he does in the performance of good ones. 
It would be but a meer quibble to ſay he 
cannat do an evil action, becauſe he cannot 
have the inclination or will which muſt al- 
ways precede an action; for that is only 
ſaying, he cannot do an action which he 
chooſes to abſtain from. 

When it has ſometimes been ſaid, that 
the perfections of God mull neceſſitate him 
to act, and to do only that which is good: 
This is not meant in the ſame ſenſe as 


when it is ſaid, he is neceſitated to exiſt. 
But 
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But the meaning is, that the natural per- 
fections of God form in him a certain and 
ſteady principle of acting wiſely and be- 
ne volently. And therefore we ſay he muſt 
continue to act and do only what is good, 
of moral neceſſity. For neceſſity in this 
ſenſe of the word is conſiſtent with free 
will and agency: it expreſſes only that kind 
of aſſurance with which we expect that a 


rational agent will purſue ſome one parti- 
cular manner of acting, from what we 
know of his natural powers and moral 
qualities. Where the natural powers and 
moral qualities of an agent are imperte<, 
and more or leſs hable to change, there 
we can only pronounce, with a greater or 
leſſer degree of moral aſſurance or proba- 
bility, that he will continue to purſue one 
particular way of acling. But when the 
agent we ſpeak of is God, whoſe attributes 
are perfect, invariable, and perfeRly con- 
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ſiſtent and connected with each other, there 
the term moral neceſſity or moral certainty 
is applicable in its fulleſt force; it implies 
that we may, without the leaſt danger of 
being miſtaken, pronounce that he will 
invariably purſue ſuch a manner of acting 
as is agrecable to the nature of an all- per- 
fe agent. For we plainly perceive, (to uſe 
the words of Doctor Clarke,) That it is 
as impoſſible and contradiftory to ſuppoſe 
that hrs wil] ſhould chooſe to do any thing 
* contrary to goodneſs, juſtice, or truth, as 
that 67s power ſhould be able to do any 
thing inconſiſtent with power. It is no 
* diminution of power not to be able to 
* do things which are no objects of power; 
* and in like manner it 1s no diminution 
either of power or liberty to have ſuch a 
perfect and unalterable rectitude of will 
* as never poſſibly to chooſe to do any thing 
inconſiſtent with that redtitude “.“ 


* Clarke on the Att:ibutes, P. 122. ftoth Edit. 
No 
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No one attribute of God can in any re- 
ſpec reſtrain or diminiſh another; on the 
contrary they all are perfeQtive of each 
other. Thus his freedom or liberty of 
acting is made perfect by his power and 
knowledge; for theſe make it impoſſible 
he ſhould ever meet with any reſiſtance to 
his will from without, or ever experience 
from within the ſmalleſt difficulty or he- 
ſitation in determining what he ſhould do 
on any poſſible occaſion. Therefore the 
freedom with which he determines all 
things 1s as perfect as the caſe with which 
he performs them; and this is a perfection 
of liberty none but a Being ot infinite 
power and wiſdom can enjoy: The fu- 
preme excellence of his goodneſs and his 
other moral attributes conſiſts . in their 
being thus freely and voluntarily exerciſed. 
This it is that makes him the moſt amia- 
ble and the beſt, as he is the greateſt, of 
Beings. This renders him the immediate 

object 
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object of our utmoſt gratitude, love and 
praiſe. All his attributes are truly the ob- 
jects of our higheſt veneration and wor- 
ſhip. But we particularly praiſe the Lord 
for his goodneſs and give him thanks for the 
wonders he doth for the children of men. 
As the particular nature of God's moral 
attributes, and the occaſions on which they 
are ſeverally exerciſed, are fully diſplayed 
to us, and moſt powerfully recommended 
to our imitation, in the holy ſcriptures, and 
have been largely explained and illuſtrated 
by a great number of pious and learned 


writers, it is by no means neceſſary that 
| ſhould enter particularly into this exten- 


ſi ve part of the ſubject. The end of my 
preſent undertaking is anſwered if I may 
have proved, that all natural perfections 
belong neceſſarily to God as an unorigin- 
ated, ſelf-exiſtent Being; and that all thoſe 
of the moral or practical kind neceſſarily 


belong 
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belong to him, as an independent, omni- 
ſcient, omnipotent and all- ſufficient Be- 
ing: ſo that all perfections muſt be equal- 
ly and eſſentially parts of his nature. 
Thus have | endeavoured to ſhew how 


from one ſimple principle, viz. That there 


is ſuch a thing as unoriginated exiſtence, 
our reaſon may lead us to the knowledge 
of one ſupreme Being, the God and father 
of all, whole exiſtence and perfections are 
the foundation of all religion and morality 
and of all truths worthy of much atten- 


tion. I truſt the account here given of 


his nature and attributes will be found 
plain, intelligible and conſiſtent, and, fo 
far as it goes, agrecable to what he him- 
ſelf has taught us in his holy word: That 
incſtimable treaſure of divine knowledge. 


wherein are revealed to us many truths of 
infinite importance; to the diſcovery of 


which our unaſſiſted reaſon could never 
have 
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have attained And theſe truths his all- 
wiſe providence hath aſcertained to the 
world with ſuch kind of evidence as is in 
itſelf perfectly ſufficient, and is alſo beſt 


fuited to the general capacitics and appre- 
henſions of men. 
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